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INTRODUCTION 

Most of the previously published School Surveys have dealt with 
the schools of a rather large community. This fact has undoubtedly 
led those interested in the schools of the smaller towns to feel that 
surveys were not practicable or valuable for any but the large systems 
with thousands of pupils, hundreds of teachers, a considerable invest- 
ment in school properly, and plenty of money to meet the expenses of 
such investigations. This report is published in the hope that it will 
show the possibilities of the survey on a small scale. The school "sys- 
tem" with which the report deals consisted of only two schools, with 
scarcely more than 200 pupils, and less than 20 teachers. In spite of 
these small numbers and in spite of the fact that the survey was neces- 
sarily limited in its scope, it is the conviction of practically everyone 
concerned that the results have been of considerable value in improv- 
ing the efficiency of the schools. The cost was little more than a dollar 
a pupil. 

It is only fair to state that the community derived great advan- 
tages from the fact that the testing was done, papers were corrected, 
and the results were worked up as laboratory assignments of classes in 
Educational Measurement under the direction of the writers. This re- 
lieved the teachers of all work, and also materially cut down the finan- 
cial outlay necessary. However, it must be held in mind that the work 
could have been done by the regular teachers under the direction of 
the superintendent or some other leader who had given some time to 
the systematic study of Educational Measurement under a competent 
instructor. In such circumstances the cost would be even lower than 
it was in the present instance. 

Just as Part I of this report was ready for the press there came 
an invitation to repeat the survey. Some reorganization had taken 
place as the result of the findings which had been reported, and the 
School Board was desirous of learning the result of these changes. It 
was considered worth while to delay this report pending the prepara- 
tion of Part II, in order that the value of repeated measurements might 
be shown. The delay seems to have been justified, for Part II shows 
not only some changes which have come about as a result of the first 
survey, but also points out some new work which needs to be done in 
the schools. 

The two reports are printed exactly as they were sent to the 
School Board, with the exception that the class lists containing each 
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pupil's record in the tests are omitted. A sample of them is shown in 
the appendix. The discussion, of course, has been made as non-tech- 
nical as possible, since the reports were intended primarily for the lay 
reader. The expert in educational measurement or the executive in 
a large school system will perhaps find little to interest him in this re- 
port. For those, however, who have felt that the paucity of pupils 
and the stringency of finances must deprive the small school system of 
the advantages of educational measurement we trust it may prove an 
inspiration and a guide. 

The authors wish to express their deep appreciation of the earnest 
and painstaking labor of their students in the preliminary work on 
which this report is based. They also acknowledge their indebtedness 
to Dr. Walter F. Dearborn for his helpful criticism in every phase of 
their undertaking. 

Edwin A. Shaw. 

Edward A. Lincoln. 
Psycho-Educational Clinic. 
Harvard University. 
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REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF TESTING 

IN THE 

WAYLAND and COCHITUATE SCHOOLS 

PART I— THE SURVEY OF 1921 

PURPOSE OF THE REPORT 

It is the purpose of any school survey, whatever may be its nature 
and its scope, to discover and place at the disposal of all those vitally 
interested in any phase of the educational activities of the community 
definite facts concerning the work which is going on in the schools. 
To censure or to praise is not a primary function of the survey; its 
first and most important object must be to determine with absolute 
impartiality and scientific accuracy the existing conditions in the 
school or school system. Constructive criticism by disinterested out- 
siders is, of course, valuable and necessary, but teachers and adminis- 
trative officers, because they know in greater detail their schools and 
the community are, theoretically, at least, better able to make final 
decisions concerning the activities of the schools. This report, then, 
will place before the teachers, superintendent, school board, and citi- 
zens of the town certain facts about the pupils and the work of the 
schools with which they are so vitally concerned. Such comment and 
criticism will be made as, in the judgment of the surveyors, will con- 
tribute to the improvement of the educational opportunity offered at 
present by these schools. 

HOW THE SCHOOL WORK WAS MEASURED 

All modern school surveys make use of the standard tests in school 
subjects. As will be seen from the descriptions which appear later in 
the report, the standard tests are not in any great measure different 
from the ordinary school examinations which are more or less familiar 
to everyone who has ever attended school. The difference arises from 
the fact that the standard tests are scientifically constructed after long 
study and experimentation, and they have been given to many thous- 
ands of children all over the country, so that the average or standard 
performance in a room, grade, school, or whole system is pretty well 
known. Thus it is possible by the use of standard tests to compare the 
work of the various units of a school system, and also to compare the 
work done in the system with that done in any other where the same 
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tests have been used. For those reasons standard tests were used in 
the survey of the Wayland and Cochituate schools. 



WHAT TESTS WERE USED 

Although standard tests have been devised in a large number of the 
subjects commonly taught in the schools, not all of them could be used 
in this survey. Because of the limitations, tests were given in only 
the fundamental subjects; namely, Reading, Writing and Arithmetic. 
To these was added an intelligence test for the purpose of determining 
to some extent the character of the raw materials with which the 
various units of the school system have to work. Obviously, more is to 
be expected of a class composed of pupils of superior intelligence than 
from the; average class, and inferior pupils cannot be expected to do as 
well as the average. 

HOW THE TESTS WERE GIVEN 

All the testing was done by examiners who had been well trained 
for the work at the Psycho-Educational Clinic, of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education. Although the standard tests are for the 
most part so devised that they can be given by the average class-room 
teacher, there is a technique of testing which is acquired only after 
considerable practice in the field, and it is, therefore, always desirable 
to have survey work done by trained examiners, as in the present in- 
stance. 

CORRECTION OF PAPERS 

The papers were all corrected by the clerks at the Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic. Here, also, much of the work can be done by the teacher, 
but it is more efficiently and economically done by trained experts. 
Moreover, when comparisons are to be made, it is an advantage to have 
the work done as far as possible by disinterested and impartial out- 
siders. 

PRESENTATION OF RESULTS 

All the results are presented in tabular form. The first set of 
tables presents the results of the tests by grade and school, and each 
table shows a distribution of all the marks obtained by the pupils of 
each grade, together with the grade median score. The Median rather 
than the Average is used because it is much more easily found, and be- 
cause most of the standard results are expressed as median scores. 
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The median is simply the middle score when all the scores are arranged 
in order of their size.* 

A second set of tables will show the Wayland and Cochituate me- 
dians together with those from other systems with which comparisons 
are desired, and in the Appendix will be found a sample of the class lists 
which will indicate the score of each pupil in each of the tests which he 
took. 

TABLE 1. DEARBORN GROUP INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS 





Distribution of Scores by Gradet 












Cochituate 






Wayland 




Sub-Primary 


I 


n in 


I 


II 


in 


120+ 








4 








110-119 








2 








100-109 






1 


2 3 








90-99 






2 


2 1 




2 




80-89 









3 1 




1 




70-79 


1 




1 


4 2 


1 


4 




60-69 


1 




3 


4 1 





1 


Given 


50-59 


2 




2 


1 


2 


4 


Series 


40-49 


4 




3 





1. 


2 


II 


30-39 


6 




4 


1 


2 






20-29 


12 




3 


1 


1 






10-19 


7 






1 









0-9 










1 






No. Cases 


33 




19 


18 15 


8 


14 




Median 


28 




48 


75 105 


43 


70 





*Thus the median of 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 15, 20 is 11. When there is an even number 
of items in the series the median is the same as it would be if one more item were 
added to the upper end of the series. Of the series 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 19, 20, 
21, the median is 14. 

tFor the lay reader who is not accustomed to reading tables of this sort it may be 
said that figures in the above table indicate the number of pupils who got each 
score on the examination. Thus in the Cochituate First grade 3 pupils made 
scores between 20 and 29, inclusive; 4 pupils made scores between 30 and 39, in- 
elusive; 3 scored between 40 and 49, inclusive, and so on. 
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TABLE 2. DEARBORN GROUP INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS 

General Examination I, May, 1921 
Distribution of Scores by Age 

Cochituate Wayland 



Years 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


6 


7 


8 


Score 


















120+ 
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4 


1 








110-119 









2 











100-109 




1 








3 




1 




90-99 







1 


2 


2 







1 


80-89 


1 
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2 










1 


70-79 








2 


1 


3 


1 


2 


2 


60-69 





2 


2 


3 


2 











50-59 





3 


1 


1 





2 


2 


2 


40-49 


1 


2 


2 


2 





1 


2 




30-39 





5 


2 


3 





1 


1 




20-29 


8 


4 


2 




2 




1 




10-19 


2 


3 


1 













0-9 














1 




No. Cases 


12 


20 


15 


20 


13 


5 


10 


6 


Median 


25 


36 


55 


80 


78 


53 


50 


75 



RESULTS OF INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS 

The Dearborn Group Intelligence Examinations which were used 
in this survey are made in two forms, one for the younger pupils who 
have not yet mastered the arts of reading and writing well enough to 
use them to any great practical extent, and the other for the older boys 
and girls. In the present instance the complete lower grade examina- 
tion was not used, but a shorter form, which has also been standardized, 
was employed. This examination will be referred to in this report as 
General Examination I. 

A distribution of the scores made on General Examination I in the 
different grades of both schools is presented in Table 1. Because of the 
grouping of the grades it was found more practicable to test the third 
grade in Wayland with the Series II examination, so no results for this 
errade are to be found in Table 1. 

It will be seen that the pupils in the Cochituate school are, in both 
the first and second grades, somewhat superior to the pupils in the same 
grades at Wayland. We may reasonably expect, therefore, when we 
come to the subject-matter tests, to find the median scores of the first two 
grades in Cochituate somewhat higher than those of the corresponding 
grades in Wayland. 
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In Tabic 2 the distribution of the General Examination I scores is 
according to the age of the pupils. The range in age is from 5 to 9 
years in Cochituate, and from 6 to 8 only in Wayland. This difference 
is accounted for* by the fact that in Cochituate there were Sub-Primary 
*aid Third grades tested, while at Wayland the test was given to the 
First and Second grades alone. 



TABLE 8. DEARBORN GROUP INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS 

Series n, May, 1921 
Distribution of Scores by Grade 



Grades 

200+ 

190-199 

180-189 

170-179 

160-169 

150-159 

140-149 

130-139 

120-129 

110-119 

100-109 

90-99 

80-89 

70-79 

60-69 

50-59 

40-49 

30-39 

20-29 

10-19 
0-9 

No. Cases 
Median 



Cochituate Wayland 

IV V VI VII VIII III IV V VI VII VIII H.S. 



1 


2 
2 
7 
2 
7 
5 
2 



1 

1 

2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 




2 

1 



1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
2 

2 



1 


2 

1 
1 
4 
2 
2 

3 



1 
1 

3 
5 
1 
1 



1 

2 
1 

5 
2 
2 



1 
1 
1 

1 
3 
1 
1 

1 



1 

1 

2 
1 
1 

2 
2 



4 
3 
2 

1 
1 



1 





1 


3 
1 



1 



2 
5 
3 
9 
3 
3 
5 
5 
2 
2 
1 
1 



28 15 12 15 16 
50 72 100 114 123 



12 13 10 10 11 7 41 
38 45 67 60 95 105 145 
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TABLE 4. 



Age 

• 

Score 

200+ 

190-199 

180-189 

170-179 

160-169 

150-159 

140-149 

130-139 

120-129 

110-119 

100-109 

90-99 

80-89 

70-79 

60-69 

50-59 

40-49 

30-39 

20-29 

10-19 
0-9 
No. Cases 
Median 



DEARBORN GROUP INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS 
Series II, May, 1921 
Distribution of Scores by Age 

Cochituate Wayland 

9 10 11 12 13 14 15 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
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2 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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2 





1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 





2 




1 


1 





2 


2 


1 










1 


2 








1 


2 














1 


1 


1 




3 


2 


2 


3 


1 


1 




2 


2 


1 


1 












2 


1 


















3 





2 





1 






5 


1 





3 


2 












2 


1 


1 









5 


2 


1 


1 








5 


3 




1 












1 


2 


2 










2 
2 
1 


1 
1 





1 



1 


1 
1 







16 12 10 12 13 15 6 13 12 5 11 10 11 8 9 
54 70 80 77 115 135 110 43 63 75 75 110 105 115 143 



It will be seen that the six-year-old children in Wayland make 
higher scores than the Cochituate pupils of the same age, but that for 
the seven and eight-year-olds the Cochituate medians are better. It 
must be noted that there are so few six and eight year old pupils in Way- 
land that the medians for these years are rather unreliable.* However, 
the weight of the evidence points again to the fact that the Cochituate 
pupils are somewhat superior. 

Tables 3 and 4 show the distributions of the scores made on the 
Series II examinations which were given to the older pupils. Here 
again we find evidence of superiority of the Cochituate pupils, espe- 



*The reliability of a median is proportional to the number of cases from 
which it is obtained. See Thorndike, Mental and Social Measurements, Chap. 
XII. Beliability of Measures. 
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cially in the three upper grades. A noteworthy fact is the low standing 
of the sixth grade in Wayland. The median for this grade is only 60, 
as compared with a median of 67 in the next lower grade. Other dis- 
crepancies of the same sort appear when the scores are distributed ac- 
cording to age in Table 4. The median score of the twelve year olds is 
no greater than that of the eleven year olds, and the thirteen year olds 
score, on the average, higher than the fourteen year olds. In the fif- 
teenth year the Wayland median is 5 points higher than that of Gochit- 
uate. This is explainable by the fact that in Gochituate the fifteen year 
olds are probably for the most part backward pupils who have not yet 
managed to get out of the grades, while the fifteen year olds from Way- 
land include the brighter pupils of that age who have gone on to High 
School. 
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TABLE 5. PEET-DEARBORN ARITHMETIC TESTS 

Problems 
May, 1021 

Cochituate Wayland 



Grade 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Score 
























130 








1 
















125-129 
























120-124 
























115-119 
























110-114 
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105-109 








1 














1 


100-104 




1 




1 


2 














95-99 




1 


















1 


90-94 




1 




2 








2 








85-89 


1 








1 














80-84 






1 




1 














75-79 










1 














70-74 




1 




1 


3 




1 










65-69 




1 




















60-64 




1 


* 


















55-59 




1 




2 














1 


50-54 


1 




2 


1 












2 


1 


45-49 








1 


1 






1 






1 


40-44 


1 


1 




2 


2 






2 




1 




35-39 




1 




1 
















30-34 


3 


1 


2 








4 


1 


1 




4 


25-29 


3 




2 


1 


1 






1 


1 






20-24 




1 


2 




1 








1 


1 




15-19 


6 




1 






1 


2 








1 


10-14 


5 




1 




1 


7 


5 


1 


1 


3 




5-9 


5 


1 


1 






2 


3 


1 


1 


2 




0-4 


3 


1 




1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


5 


4 




Total 


28 


13 


12 


15 


16 


12 


17 


10 


10 


13 


10 


Median 


18 


63 


28 


56 


73 


11 


14 


35 


5 


11 


40 


Standard 


24 


43 


22 


38 


47 


— — 


24 


43 


22 


38 


47 
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RESULTS OF THE ARITHMETIC TESTS 

For testing the accomplishment of the pupils in arithmetic the Peet- 
Dearborn tests were used. These tests are a recent product which are a 
considerable improvement over the older standard arithmetic tests in 
that they are considerably more comprehensive in their scope. Previous 
tests in this field have dealt largely with the speed and accuracy of hand- 
ling whole numbers; the series used in these examinations includes all 
the leading problems which a pupil needs to master, such, for example, 
as the use of the zero, placing decimal points, the use of round num- 
bers, and the use of common fractions. The problems in each test range 
from very simple ones to those which require superior intelligence for 
solution, and in order to get a just method of scoring, each problem is 
given a value in proportion to its difficulty, which was statistically de- 
termined. The tests run in two series; one for grades Four and Five, 
and the other for grades Six, Seven and Eight. 

The distributions of the arithmetic scores and the median scores 
of the various grades are shown in Tables 5 to 9 inclusive. It will be 
noted in all these tables that the Sixth grade scores are lower than those 
of the Fifth grade. This is because of the different series employed in 
the examination. 

In the Arithmetic Problems (Table 5) the Cochituate scores in 
each series are considerably higher than the "Wayland scores. This dif- 
ference amounts to something more than a full grade,that is, the Sixth 
gTade at "Wayland does not do so well, on the average, as the Fifth grade 
in Cochituate. The Wayland Sixth grade did especially poor work, as 
half the class failed to solve correctly more than one problem. 
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Grade 
Score 
130 

125-129 
120-124 
115-119 
110-114 
105-109 
100-104 

95-99 

90-94 

85-89 

80-84 

75-79 

70-74 

65-69 

60-64 

55-59 

50-54 

45-49 

40-44 

35-39 

30-34 

25-29 

20-24 

15-19 

10-14 

5-9 

0-4 

Total 

Median 

Standard 



TABLE 6: FEET-DEARBORN ARITHMETIC TESTS 

Addition 
May, 1021 

Cochitnate Wayland 

iv v vi vii viii in iv v vi vn vni 



2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
6 

2 
1 

28 
30 
30 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 

2 
4 



13 
43 
51 



2 
2 



12 
38 
35 



1 
1 

1 
3 
1 
1 



2 
1 
2 



15 
63 
51 



2 
1 



2 
1 
3 



1 

1 



16 
60 
54 



1 
1 
2 
1 
6 
1 
12 



4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

17 

26 

30 



2 
3 



1 
1 



10 
45 
51 



2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 



1 
10 
40 
34 



3 
1 
2 
1 

1 

2 

13 

28 
51 



4 
3 
1 



10 
58 
54 
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TABLE 7. PEEP-DEARBORN ARITHMETIC TESTS 

Subtraction 
May, 1021 

Cochituate Wayland 



Grade 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


ni 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


vir 


Score 
























330 




1 




1 








1 


. 






125-129 
























120-124 










1 














115-119 




1 






1 






1 








110-114 














» 










105-109 










1 




1 










100-104 








1 
















95-99 






1 


1 


3 






. 








90-94 




1 




1 
















85-89 


1 




1 


2 


2 




1 


1 








80-84 








1 
















75-79 




1 




1 


1 




1 


1 






3 


70-74 




1 




1 


1 










1 




65-69 




1 


1 




2 










1 


1 


60-64 


2 


2 


1 


3 












1 


1 


55-59 


1 












1 


1 








50-54 




2 


1 










1 


1 


2 


1 


45-49 


1 




1 














1 


2 


40-44 


5 






3 






2 




1 






35-39 


4 














2 




1 




30-34 


2 




5 




4 




4 


1 


1 




1 


25-29 


1 












3 






1 




20-24 


2 


1 








4 


1 


1 






1 


15-19 


3 


1 


1 






2 


2 




2 


2 




10-14 


1 












1 




2 


2 




5-9 


1 










4 






2 


1 




0-4 


4 


1 








2 






1 






Total 


28 


13 


12 


15 


16 


12 


17 


10 


10 


13 


10 


Median 


35 


64 


40 


78 


80 


13 


32 


55 


15 


38 


55 


Standard 


29 


51 


34 


52 


62 


• • 


29 


51 


34 


52 


62 
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Grade 
Score 
130 

125-129 
120-124 
115-119 
110-114 
105-109 
100-104 

95-99 

90-94 

85-89 

80-84 

75-79 

70-74 

65-69 

60-64 

55-59 

50-54 

45-49 

40-44 

35-39 

30-34 

25-29 

20-24 

15-19 

10-14 

5-9 

0-4 

Total 

Median 

Standard 



TABLE «: PBET-DEARBORN ARITHMETIC TESTS 

Addition 
May, 1021 

Gochituate "Wayland 

IV V VI VII VIII III IV V VI VII VIII 



2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
6 

2 

1 

28 

30 

30 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 

2 
4 



13 
43 
51 



2 

2 



12 
38 
35 



1 
1 

1 
3 
1 
1 



2 
1 
2 



15 
63 
51 



2 
1 



2 
1 
3 



1 
1 



16 
60 
54 



1 
1 

2 
1 
6 
1 
12 



4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

17 

26 

30 



2 
3 



1 
1 



10 
45 
51 



2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 



1 

10 
40 
34 



3 
1 
2 
1 

1 

2 

13 

28 
51 



4 
3 

1 



10 
58 
54 
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Grade 
Score 
130 

125-129 
120-124 
115-119 
110-114 
105-109 
100-104 

95-99 

90-94 

85-89 

80-84 

75-79 

70-74 

65-69 

60-64 

55-59 

50-54 

45-49 

40-44 

35-39 

30-34 

25-29 

20-24 

15-19 

10-14 

5-9 

0-4 

Total 

Median 

Standard 



TABLE 7. PEET-DEARBORN ARITHMETIC TESTS 

Subtraction 
May, 1921 

Cochituate Wayland 

iv v vi vii viii in iv v vi vii vin 



2 

1 
1 

5 

4 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

28 

35 

29 



1 
1 
1 
2 



1 
1 



1 
13 
64 
51 



1 
1 

1 
1 



12 
40 
34 



1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 



15 
78 
52 



1 
1 



1 
1 
2 



16 
80 
62 



4 
2 

4 

2 

12 

13 



4 
3 
1 
2 
1 



17 
32 
29 



1 
1 



2 
1 



10 
55 
51 



2 

2 

2 

1 

10 

15 

34 



1 
1 
1 

2 
1 



2 
2 
1 

13 
38 
52 



1 
1 

1 
2 



10 
55 
62 
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TABLE 8. PEET-DEARBORN ARITHMETIC TESTS 

Multiplication 
May, 1921 

Cochituate Wayland 



Grade 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VII 


Score 
























130 








1 


2 






1 








125-129 
























120-124 




1 




















115-119 




2 






1 














110-114 










1 












. 


105-109 








1 
















100-104 










2 














95-99 




1 




1 


3 












1 


90-94 


1 


3 




1 








2 




1 




85-89 




1 


1 


1 


2 






2 








80-84 






1 


1 
















75-79 




1 




1 


1 














70-74 






1 
















1 


65-69 








1 






1 






* 




60-64 


1 






4 








1 


1 


1 


1 


55-59 




1 


1 


2 












1 


2 


50-54 


1 




1 


1 


2 




1 


1 








45-59 


1 


1 






2 






1 






1 


40-44 


1 




1 








4 


1 




1 


1 


35-39 


1 




1 








1 






1 


2 


30-34 


2 




1 








3 




4 


4 




25^29 


1 




2 








1 




1 




1 


20-24 


4 


1 


2 








2 




2 


1 




15-19 


3 










5 


2 




1 






10-14 


3 












2 


1 








5-9 


2 










6 












0-4 


7 


1 








1 






1 


3 




Total 


28 


13 


12 


15 


16 


12 


17 


10 


10 


13 


10 


Median 


18 


91 


40 


63 


97 


9 


33 


75 


31 


43 


55 


Standard 


28 


48 


41 


52 


58 


• • 


28 


48 


41 


52 


58 
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TABLE 


9. 


FEET-DEARBORN 


ARITHMETIC 


TESTS 














Division 






















May, 1921 


L 
















Cochituate 








Wayland 






Grade 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VII 


Score 
























130 










5 














125-129 
























120-124 
























115-119 








2 








1 








110-114 










2 














105-109 
















1 








100-104 
























95-99 




1 




















90-94 
























85-89 




2 


1 


2 
















80-84 
























75-79 


1 


1 




4 


1 






2 






1 


70-74 




3 


3 




1 






2 






2 


65-69 






1 


1 


1 














60-64 


1 


1 


2 


3 


1 










1 


2 


55-59 








1 










1 






50-54 


2 




1 


1 








1 


1 




1 


45-49 






2 


1 






1 




1 


2 




40-44 


5 


1 






1 








1 


3 


2 


35-39 


2 




1 














1 


1 


30-34 


5 








1 




1 


1 


1 






25-29 


1 


1 






3 










1 




20-24 


3 




1 






3 


4 




1 


3 


1 


15-19 


3 


1 








2 


6 


2 








10-14 


3 


1 








1 






2 






5-9 


1 










5 


3 




2 


1 




0-4 


1 


1 








1 


2 




1 


1 




Total 


28 


13 


12 


15 


16 


12 


17 


10 


11 


13 


10 


Median 


32 


71 


63 


76 


75 


10 


18 


73 


18 


38 


53 


Standard 


28 


49 


31 


49 


61 


• • 


28 


49 


31 


49 


61 



The facts concerning the Addition examples are shown in Table 6. 
Here the discrepancies between the corresponding grades of the two 
schools are not great, except in the Seventh grade scores. In this grade 
the Cochituate median is 35 points higher than the Wayland median. 

Table 7 shows the results of the Subtraction test. Here again there 
are variations in favor of Cochituate which range from 6 to 27 points. 
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In the Multiplication test (Table 8) the Fourth grade in Cochituate 
did very much poorer work than it did on the previous tests, and the 
Wayland median is higher in this grade. In all the other grades, how- 
ever, Cochituate did considerably superior work, with medians ranging 
from 9 to 27 points higher than those of the Wayland classes. 

The test in Division (Table 9) shows the Cochituate work superior 
except in the Fifth grade. It is also worthy of note that the Eighth 
grade in Cochituate does not attain a higher median than the Seventh 
grade. It is, however, considerably above the standard median. 

In summary of the results of the Arithmetic tests it may be said 
that the work in Cochituate is considerably in advance of that at Way- 
land, with only a few exceptions. The difference amounts, on the aver- 
age, to about a year's work. This is the state of affairs which was pre- 
dicted upon examination of the results of the intelligence tests, and it is 
not, therefore, surprising. 



TABLE 10. PICTURE SUPPLEMENT SILENT READING TEST 

Distribution of Scores 
May, 1921 

Cochituate Wayland 

iv v vi vii viii in iv v vi vii vm 



in 



Grade 
100 

98 

92 

86 

80 1 

74 1 

68 

62 1 

56 2 

50 3 

44 1 

38 2 

32 4 

26 3 

20 1 

14 

8 

2 


No. Cases 19 
Median 38 



1 
4 
3 
4 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 



1 

1 
2 
1 


3 
1 


1 



1 

2 
1 

1 
5 
2 
1 



1 


1 
3 
1 
4 
4 
3 



23 14 10 13 17 
56 20 25 26 32 



1 
1 
2 
1 
5 




1 

11 
26 



1 

2 
2 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 
16 10 



1 
2 

1 
3 
1 

1 

1 



2 

1 
2 

1 

2 
8 



1 

2 


1 
5 
3 

1 



1 






1 

2 
2 
1 
1 


1 



32 38 20 



13 9 
20 38 
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RESULTS OF THE READING TEST 

The test used in this survey for, the measurement of reading is one 
recently published by the Russell Sage Foundation, and is known as 
Picture Supplement Scale, Form 1. It consists, according to the au- 
thor's description, of "a series of pictures and paragraphs about them. 
These paragraphs consist of instructions which the pupil follows by 
marking with his pencil a line or lines to supplement the picture. His 
ability to do this in accordance with printed instructions reflects the 
rapidity and accuracy with which he can read." A pupil's score is the 
number of paragraphs he marks correctly, but in order that all the 
grades may be put on the same basis the author provided a table of 
credits corresponding to the number of paragraphs correctly marked in 
each grade. 

The distribution of the scores on the credit basis is given in Table 
10, together with the median credit attained in each grade. For the 
most part, the Cochituate median credits are the higher, but in the 
Eighth grade Wayland has the slight advantage of one more paragraph 
correctly marked. This result again accords with the findings of the 
intelligence examinations which led us to expect better work from the 
pupils in Cochituate. 

RESULTS OF THE PENMANSHIP TESTS 

The Holmes Test for the Speed and Quality of writing was used in 
this investigation. For the speed test, a short sentence, made up of 
simple and familiar words, but involving nearly all the letters and a 
large number of the common letter combinations, is written repeatedly, 
first for a one minute period, and then for four minutes. The sentence 
is practically learned by the children before they begin to write on the 
test, so that little time is lost because of forgotten copy. The speed of 
writing is obtained by taking the average of the number of letters writ- 
ten in the one-minute period and the number written per minute in the 
four minute period. 
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TABLE 11. HOLMES TEST, SPEED OF WRITING. May, 1921 

Cochituate Wayland 

Grade III IV V VI VII VIII III IV V VI VII VIII 



Letters 


























per min. 


























120+ 












5 










1 


1 


115-119 










2 


1 













1 


110-114 










3 


4 













1 


105-109 






1 




1 


2 
















100-104 






1 


1 


1 


2 










1 


1 


95-99 









2 


2 


1 










1 


1 


90-94 









1 


1 


1 








1 


2 


3 


85-89 


1 




2 


1 


2 








1 





2 


1 


80-84 







1 


2 


1 








1 


1 


2 




75-79 





1 


3 








■ 




1 


1 





1 




70-74 


2 


5 


3 












3 








1 




65-69 





5 





2 


1 









4 


2 






60-64 


2 


3 


1 











2 


2 


2 






55-59 


2 


5 


1 









2 








1 






50-54 


2 


1 












3 


3 












45-49 


1 


5 


1 


1 






1 


3 


1 


1 






40-44 


4 


1 










2 


1 




1 






35-39 
















1 


2 










30-34 





r 










1 












25-29 


1 

























20-24 














1 












19- 


























No. Cases 


15 


27 


14 


10 


14 


16 


11 


15 


10 


9 


11 


9 


Median 


60 


61 


77 


85 


100 


113 


48 


53 


68 


63 


88 


98 
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TABLE 12. HOLMES TEST, QUAUTY OP WRITING. May, 1021 

Cochituate Wayland 

Grade II III IV V VI VII VIII III IV V VI VII VIII 
90-94 
85-89 

80-84 1 

75-79 1 1 

70-74 2 3 11 

65-69 2 

60-64 3 1 2 111 

55-59 .212 11 3 

50-54 321137 13 21 

45-49 285333 2 422 

40-44 349342125 2 

35-39 141311 3311 

30-34 6 2 12 4 4 1 

25-29 4 4 2 1 

20-24 2 
15-19 
10-14 

Total 16 19 23 14 10 14 16 11 16 10 8 10 9 
Median 32 39 46 43 45 50 53 32 40 60 48 50 57 

The facts concerning the speed of writing are shown in Table 11. 
Here again the medians show that the work at Wayland is about a grade 
below that at Cochituate. The low standing of the Sixth grade at Way- 
land is once more noticeable. 

To get the quality of penmanship by the Holmes test, two samples 
of each child's writing are graded on the Ayres Handwriting scale. 
The first of these samples is the last half of the material written in the 
four minute speed test, and for the other the pupils are given a short 
passage to write from dictation. The samples are graded separately, 
eaeh by two correctors working independently, and the average of the 
four marks (two on each paper) is taken as the quality of the pupil's 
handwriting. 

The distributions and medians of the marks obtained in the quality 
of penmanship are shown in Table 12. In this test we find for the first 
time that the Wayland medians equal or surpass those of Cochituate. 
The difference in most cases is small, amounting to about half a step on 
the Ayres Scale, but in the Fifth grade the penmanship at Wayland is 
especially good. 



Grade 


IV 


Cochituate 


18 


Way land 


14 


Standard 


24 
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COMPARISONS WITH OTHER SYSTEMS 
1. The Arithmetic Tests 

In the following tables, 13 to 17 inclusive, are shown the Cochituate 
and Wayland median Arithmetic scores compared with the standards. 

TABLE 13. PROBLEMS 
May, 1021 

V VI VII VIII 

63 28 56 73 

35 5 11 40 

43 22 38 47 

In the Fourth grade neither school attains the standard median 
score for the Problem Test, but in the Fifth grade the Cochituate me- 
dian is considerably above the standard, while the Wayland median is 
considerably lower. In the upper grade test which was given in the 
grades above the Fifth, the Cochituate medians are uniformly consid- 
erably larger than the standards, and the Wayland medians are consid- 
erably smaller. 

TABLE 14. ADDITION TEST 
May, 1021 

V 

43 

45 

51 

In the Fourth grade, the Cochituate median in Addition exactly 
equals the standard, but the Wayland score falls below. Neither school 
equals the Fifth grade standard. In the Sixth and Seventh grades the 
Cochituate medians surpass the standards, while the Wayland scores fall 
below again, especially in the Seventh grade. In the Eighth grade, both 
scores exceed the standard by a good margin. 

TABLE 15. SUBTRACTION TEST 
May, 1021 

Grade IV V VI VII VIII 

Cochituate 35 64 40 78 80 

Wayland 32 55 15 38 55 

Standard 29 51 34 52 62 

In grades Four and Five the Subtraction medians in both schools 
are higher than the standards. In the upper grade test we find the 
Cochituate medians exceeding the standards by a good margin, espe- 
cially in the Seventh and Eighth grades. Wayland in the upper grades 
falls below the standard, and has an especially low score in grade Six. 



Grade 


IV 


Cochituate 


30 


Wayland 


26 


Standard 


30 



VI 


VII 


vin 


38 


63 


60 


30 


28 


58 


35 


51 


54 
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TABLE 16. MULTIPLICATION TEST 

May, 1021 

V 

91 

75 

48 

In multiplication the Cochituate Grade Four median falls below the 
standard, but Wayland is above it. In the Fifth grade both schools 
exceed the standard by large variations. The upper Wayland grades 
cannot attain the standards in this operation, but the Eighth grade 
comes very close to it. The Cochituate median is practically the same 
as the standard in the Sixth grade, and in the Seventh and Eighth 
grades the medians of this school are especially high. 



Grade 


IV 


Cochituate 


18 


"Wayland 


33 


Standard 


28 



VI 


VII 


VIII 


40 


63 


97 


31 


43 


55 


41 


52 


58 





TABLE 17. 


DIVISION TEST 










May, 1921 








Grade 


IV 




V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Cochituate 


32 




71 


63 


76 


75 


"Wayland 


18 




73 


18 


38 


53 


Standard 


38 




49 


31 


49 


61 



In the Fourth grade neither school attains the Division standard, 
though the Cochituate median is very close. Both schools are well above 
the standard in the Fifth grade. In the three upper grades we again 
find that the Cochituate medians are well above the standards for those 
grades, while the Wayland medians fall below. 
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TABLE 18. PICTURE SUPPLEMENT, SILENT READING TEST 

Form I, May, 1921 

Per Cent of Pupils Receiving Each Mark 











Cochituate 










Waylaiid 






Grade 


m 


rv 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Standard 


in 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VII 


100 




























98 














1— 














92 














1+ 














86 














3 














80 


5 












4 














74 


5 


4 




10 






6 














68 





18 









6 


8 














62 


5 


13 




10 


8 





10 






10 








56 


11 


18 


7 











11 




6 


20 




8 




50 


16 


22 


7 


20 


15 


6 


12 


9 















44 


5 


13 





10 


8 


18 


11 


9 


13 


10 




15 


11 


38 


11 


4 


7 








6 


10 


18 


13 


30 


25 





22 


32 


21 


4 


7 





8 


23 


8 


9 


25 


10 








22 


26 


16 


4 


15 


30 


39 


23 


6 


46 


13 





13 


8 


11 


20 


5 




50 


10 


15 


18" 


4 





6 


10 


25 


38 





14 






7 





8 




3 





6 








23 





8 















1+ 





6 


10 


13 





11 


2 








10 






1— 













3 





















9 


13 




25 






No. 




























Cases 


19 


23 


14 


10 


13 


17 




11 


16 


10 


8 


13 


9 



2. The Reading Test 

Table 18 sets forth a comparison of the scores in the Silent Beading 
Test with the standards. The scoring of this test is so arranged that in 
any average grade from the Second to the Eighth inclusive the percent- 
age of pupils obtaining each score is the same. It will be readily seen 
by reference to the Table that in neither school does the distribution 
equal or approximate the standard. There is no grade in either school 
which has the average quota in the upper third of the distribution. 



3. The Penmanship Tests 

In Table 19 are shown the medians for the speed of writing. To- 
gether with the standards there are in this Table the scores from three 
Massachusetts communities where the Holmes Test has been given. 
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TABLE 19. SPEED OF PENMANSHIP 





■ ^» ■ "~ --— M.nr» 


May, 


1921 








Grade 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Cochituate 


60 


61 


77 


85 


100 


113 


Wayland 


48 


53 


68 


63 


88 


98 


Standard 


49 


62 


76 


87 


90 


98 


Newton 


55 


59 


73 


85 


94 


102 


Brookline 






76 


87 


90 


98 


Fall River 








86 


89 





The Cochituate medians surpass the standards by a good margin in 
every grade except the Fifth, and also exceed the medians of the other 
school systems which are listed in the Table. Wayland, on the other 
hand, shows median scores considerably below the standards of the other 
school systems up until the Seventh and Eighth grades, where the stand- 
ards are equalled. 

The medians for the quality of penmanship are shown in Table 20. 
Here we find that, in general, the medians are higher than the standards, 
and higher than those obtained in Brookline and Fall River. They do 
not quite equal the Newton scores in the grades below the Seventh 





TABLE 20. 


QUALM 
M»y, 


nr of pe 

1921 


NMANSHI 


IP 




Grade 


in 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Cochituate 


39 


46 


43 


45 


50 


53 


"Wayland 


32 


40 


60 


48 


50 


57 


Standard 


36 


39 


44 


46 


47 


49 


Newton 


50 


45 


48 


51 


50 


53 


Brookline 






44 


46 


47 


49 


Fall River 








44 


47 





SUMMARY 

Our comparison of the two schools shows, in general, with the excep- 
tion of a grade or two here and there, that the quality of work done by 
the Cochituate pupils is decidedly superior to that done at Wayland. 
This statement holds except for the quality of penmanship, in which 
Wayland does especially well. An explanation of the better perform- 
ances of the Cochituate pupils is found in the fact that they make higher 
scores on the Intelligence Examinations, thus indicating the probability 
that they are somewhat superior in their native abilities. 

It is possible also to make a rather general statement about the com- 
parisons of the Cochituate and Wayland scores with the standards. For 
the most part, the Cochituate medians are equal to, or better than the 
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standards, while the Wayland scores equal the standards in only a f ew 
eases out of the total. Again there is an exception to this in the case of 
the quality of penmanship, in which test the Wayland pupils equalled 
or surpassed the standards in most of the grades. 

SUGGESTIONS 

It is a fact sometimes overlooked in a report of this sort that inter- 
pretation of the results set forth is chiefly the business of the teachers 
and supervisory officials of the school system in which the tests have 
been given. No one else is continually on the ground and familiar with 
all the conditions; no one else can understand the facts in their full sig- 
nificance. 

Perhaps the most valuable use to which standard tests may be put 
by a school system is that of serving as a guide for the formulation of 
standards for its own work. Tests are first given to show the actual 
attainment of the pupils in the schools. With these results and informa- 
tion concerning the results of testing in other schools standards may be 
set in the various school subjects. 

It must be held in mind continually, when such standards are being 
determined, that they must always be made with reference to the condi- 
tions in the system in question. Each community has its own individ- 
uality — its own problems, its own potentialities, and its own limitations. 
The recent development of intelligence tests has demonstrated that there 
are undoubtedly differences in native capacity which appear to exist 
between schools and school systems as well as between individuals. No 
system, therefore, may safely take as its own, standards which have been 
made elsewhere, but each must work out a set of standards for itself. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that there has been some- 
what of a tendency to set too high the standards in the school subject 
tests. It is forgotten sometimes that these tests, for the most part, 
measure only the simpler and more mechanical phases of a subject, and 
that excessive attention to these phases may mean that more important 
things are neglected. Thus it becomes a question, for instance, whether 
the relatively high scores made by the Cochituate pupils on most of the 
tests show a desirable state of affairs, and whether the school should aim 
to keep future classes at the same level. If the superior scores are due 
to superior ability, as may be the case, it is to be desired that the same 
high grade of work be continued, but if these scores are due to over-em- 
phasis on the mechanical parts of the various subjects, then some change 
should be made. 

This brings us to another important consideration : namely, that the 
standards should always be tentative. It is impossible to determine 
once and for all what the accomplishments of pupils should be. From 
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time to time, as the community changes, the standards should change 
also. In other words, the problem of standards is always an open and 
live one. 

Once tentative standards have been set, the tests are useful to deter- 
mine the progress of the various schools in relation to those standards, 
and to gather material for the revision of them. For these purposes the 
tests should be repeated at not too frequent intervals; once a year is 
probably often enough. 

The results should be studied with the purpose of picking out 
schools, classes and individual pupils to which some sort of special atten- 
tion should be given. One school of a system may do especially well in 
writing, but fall down in reading, while another may exceed the stand- 
ards in both reading and writing, but make a very poor showing in the 
arithmetic. A class may stand high in addition, but fail in division. 
Some pupils will be found to be in need of much individual work, while 
others will seem to have attained satisfactory proficiency in all lines. In 
the lower part of the group there will be found cases which should be 
turned over to a specialist for searching mental examinations, while 
there will be others whose attainments will warrant double promotion, 
or who should be enabled to speed up their work in some other way. 

Superintendents and teachers should remember that neither every 
individual nor every class should be expected to attain the standards. If 
anything stands out clearly in testing, it is the fact of individual differ- 
ences, and mkny pupils will never be able to reach the standard medians. 
Indeed, the very, definition of the term " median' ' indicates that it is a 
mark which only otie-half of the pupils equal or exceed. 

It is often the practice of supervising officials to judge the worth 
of their teachers by the scores that the pupils in the various classes make 
on the standard tests. It is more likely, however, that the success which 
a class has in making high scores in the standard tests has little or 
nothing to do with the ability of the teacher. Since the assignment of 
teachers to classes is largely a matter of chance, it may easily happen 
that the best class in the school may have the poorest teacher, and that 
the success of a class may be in spite of the teaching, rather than because 
of it. 

To sum up, then, if the facts set forth in this report are to become 
useful they must be studied carefully and exhaustively by the people in- 
terested in the schools. It must be remembered that high scores in the 
tests are not the only, nor even the most desirable ends of school work, 
and that possibly the classes which do poorly in these are getting fully as 
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much from the school. The results in the subject tests must be con- 
sidered in relation to the intelligence scores, and to all other facts con- 
cerning the general conditions in the schools and in the community. 
A little follow-up work, with special attention along the lines suggested 
above can hardly fail to be of inestimable value to the pupil, the teacher, 
and the society of which the pupil is to become a part. 
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PART II— THE SURVEY OF 1922 

In May, 1922, a year after the first tests had been given in Way land 
and Cochituate the whole survey was repeated. The tests used were the 
Fame, except that there had been some slight modifications of the Intelli- 
gence and Arithmetic Tests. The testing and grading was again done 
by carefully trained examiners. 

The results of this second testing are set forth in tables which are 
numbered to correspond with the tables in Part I, so that it will be easy 
for anyone who is interested to compare the distributions for the two 
years. 

RESULTS OF INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS 

Distributions of the scores made by the pupils of the lower grades 
on the Dearborn General Examination A are shown in Table la. In 
Table 2a the same scores are distributed according to the ages of the 
pupils. 

There is evidence in these figures that Cochituate has pupils of su- 
perior mentality in the First grade, as shown by the median score of 48 
as opposed to the Wayland median of 33. Also, it may be seen in the 
second Table that the median score of the six-year-olds is identical in 
both schools. In the Second grade, however, it appears that the Way- 
land children are superior, with a class median of 66 against 60 made by 
the Cochituate class. The seven-year-olds at Wayland also do somewhat 
better than the seven-year-olds at Cochituate. The superiority of the 
Wayland children in the Second grade amounts to about five months on 
a mental age basis, and while this is not an especially great difference, 
it is probably large enough to be significant. 
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TABLE la. DEARBORN GROUP INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS 

General Examination A, May, 1922 
Distribution of Scores by Grade 







Cochituate 








Wayland 




Sub-Primary 


I 


II 


in 


1 


II 


III 


95-99 










2 








90-94 






1 




3 


1 






85-89 










3 








80-84 








1 


4 








75-79 











3 




3 




70-74 








2 


1 









65-69 








2 


2 




2 




60-64 






2 





3 




1 


Given 


55-59 


1 




6 


3 


2 




2 


Series 


50-54 







3 


1 










n 


45-49 







4 


1 


1 


1 


1 




40-44 


2 




6 


1 











35-39 


2 




2 






4 






30-34 


6 




2 






3 






25-29 






2 






1 






20-24 






1 






1 






15-19 












6 






10-14 












1 






5-9 



















0-4 












1 






No. Cases 


22 




29 


11 


24 


12 


9 




Median 


30 




48 


60 


80 


33 


66 




Mental Age 


















of Median 


6-8 




7-7 


8-4 


10-5 


6-10 


8-9 




Child 
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TABLE 2a. DEARBORN GROUP INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS 

General Examination A, May, 1922 
Distribution of Scores by Age 

Cochituate 



Years 

95-99 

90-94 

85-89 

80-84 

7579 

70-74 

65-69 

60-64 

55-59 

50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
35-39 
30-34 
25-29 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 

5-9 

0-4 
No. Cases 
Median 
M.A. of 
Med. Child 



1 

2 
1 


1 
1 



4 

1 
1 
1 
3 
7 
2 
1 



30 30 



2 
1 


1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 



20 21 



48 



8 
1 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 

1 



3 


2 
1 
1 
2 
2 



10 

1 

2 
1 
1 


1 

1 



Wayland 
6 7 8 



1 
2 
1 
1 



6-8 6-8 7-7 



18 


11 


7 


6 


56 


73 


78 


30 


8-1 


9-6 


10-1 


6-8 



2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 
1 



1 

1 

1 

1 



10 5 
55 58 



84) 8-2 



NOTE : — Two 11-year old pupils and one 13-year old from the Cochit- 
uate school are omitted from this Table. 
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In Tables 3a and 4a will be found the distributions of the Dearborn 
General Examination C which was given to the older children. In the 
Fourth and Sixth grades the Wayland medians are higher, in the Fifth 
and Seventh grades the Cochituate medians are higher, while in the 
Eighth grade the medians are exactly the same. The largest difference 
is in the Sixth grade where Wayland has a median which is 8 points 
higher than that of Cochituate. This means a difference of over a year 
in terms of mental age, and is a large variation. The difference of four 
points in the Fourth grade is probably also large enough to be of signifi- 
cance. 

This state of affairs is quite different from that which was discov- 
ered the previous year. In 1921 the results showed rather clearly that 
in most grades the pupils of the Cochituate school were superior to those 
in the same grade at Wayland. Now many of the differences seem to 
have disappeared, and those which remain seem to be in favor of Way- 
land rather than of Cochituate. A possible explanation of this change 
lies in the fact that the results of the first report were used to make ex- 
tensive changes in the organization of each school, and it seems likely 
that the reorganization classified the children into much more homoge- 
neous groups. 

One interesting fact should be noted in passing. In 1921 the Sixth 
grade at Wayland proved to be inferior to the fifth grade in the intelli- 
gence test. In 1922 the Seventh grade, composed largely of the same 
pupils who made up the Sixth grade in the previous year, is quite mark- 
edly inferior to the Sixth. Evidently the character of this class was not 
entirely changed in the reorganization. 
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TABLE 8a. DEARBORN GROUP INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS 

Gen. Exam. O, May, 1022 
Distribution of Scores by Grade 

Cochituate Wayland 

IV V VI VII VIII III IV V VI VII VIII 



Grade 
80+ 
75-79 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
35-39 
30-34 
25-29 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 

5-9 

0-4 

No. Cases 

Median 
MA. of 

Med. Child 



1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
17 
19 



1 
2 
3 
2 
6 
6 
6 
8 
1 



1 
1 
1 

4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 



35 17 

27 38 



2 
1 
1 

4 
1 
3 

1 



13 

42 



1 
1 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 



17 
53 



2 
2 
6 
2 
1 



1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 



2 


2 
2 
4 
1 
1 



2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 



1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
3 



1 
5 
3 
3 
1 

1 

1 



10-2 11-6 13-4 14-0 15-10 



13 11 12 11 12 15 

18 23 25 46 40 53 

10-0 10-10 11-2 14-8 13-8 15-10 
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TABLE 4a. 



DEARBORN GROUP INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS 

Gen. Exam. C, May, 1922 
Distribution of Scores by Age 

Cochituate Wayland 



Age 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 15 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


80+ 
































75-79 
































70-74 










1 






















65-69 








1 

























60-64 








1 


2 


2 








1 


1 


2 








55-59 




1 




1 





2 








1 


1 





1 


1 


3 


50-54 







1 


2 


1 


3 


1 












1 





2 





45-49 




2 








1 


1 








2 


1 


1 


3 


2 





40-44 




2 


1 


5 


2 


3 














2 


2 








35-39 


1 





2 


2 


3 

















1 


1 








30-34 


2 


4 


1 


3 


1 


4 






1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


25-29 


1 


3 


3 





1 


1 






4 


2 


2 










20-24 


2 


2 


3 


1 


2 






2 


2 


4 


1 










15-19 


3 


4 


3 


3 








6 





2 


1 




2 




1 


10-14 




2 


1 


1 








1 


1 


1 


1 










5-9 




2 















1 


1 












0-4 




1 


1 


























No. 






















- 










Cases 


9 


23 


16 


20 


14 


16 


1 


9 


9 


15 


10 


8 


10 


6 


5 


Med'n 


24 


26 


25 


40 


40 


45 




18 


26 


24 


30 


45 


43 


50 




M.A.of 
































Med. 
































Child 


110 11-4 11-2 13-8 13-8 14-6 




10-0 11-4 11-0 12-0 


14-6 14-2 16-4 





NOTE : One 16-year old pupil and one 18-year old pupil from the "Way- 
land school have been omitted from this Table. 
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RESULTS OF THE ARITHMETIC TESTS 

As previously noted, the Peet-Dearborn Arithmetic Tests had been 
somewhat modified between the two testings so the results of the two 
years are not directly comparable. There are still, however, two series 
of the tests, one for the Fourth and Fifth grades, and the other for 
grades Six, Seven and Eight, This accounts for the fact that in all the 
Tables the Sixth grade scores are usually lower than those made by the 
Fifth grade. 

In Table 5a will be found the distributions of the scores obtained on 
the Problem Test, together with the class medians. The medians in 
grades IV and. V show better work by the Way land children, though the 
Fifth grade medians differ by only two points, an insignificant differ- 
ence. In the upper grades, however, the scores are very decidedly in 
favor of Cochituate. These differences cannot be explained on the basis 
of the intelligence of the classes, except perhaps in the Fourth grade 
where the Wayland class made a significantly higher median in the 
intelligence test. It would seem that in the Sixth grade especially, 
where the mental age of the Wayland pupils is about a year higher, a 
larger median might reasonably be expected. 

Table 6a presents the distributions and medians in the Addition 
Test. Here we find that the medians for the Fourth and Fifth grades 
are practically the same, though in the former grade the Cochituate 
median is somewhat higher. In the upper grades we find the Cochit- 
uate medians are larger by substantial margins which range from 10 
to 21 points. 

In Table 7a we have the facts about the Subtraction Test. It will 
be seen that in the three lower grades the Wayland medians are decid- 
edly higher, while in the Seventh and Eighth grades the Cochituate 
classes show to much better advantage. It appears that the Seventh 
and Eighth grade medians at Wayland are extremely low. 
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TABLE 5a. 


FBET-DEARBORN PROGE8S 


TESTS IN 


ARM 


rHME 


TIC 










Problems 




















May, 


1922 
















Cochituate 








Wayland 




Grades 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


Vlll 


130+ 










2 












125-129 






















120-124 






















115-119 






















110-114 










1 




2 








105-109 

















1 




2 


100-104 























95-99 










2 












90-94 










5 










1 


85-89 






1 


















80-84 




2 


1 


1 













3 


75-79 




1 





1 


2 













70-74 




4 


1 





1 










1 


65-69 










2 


1 








2 





60-64 




2 











1 












55-59 


1 


3 


3 





1 





2 




1 





50-54 





1 


4 


4 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 





45-49 





1 

























40-44 





5 





1 







2 


2 


2 


3 


35-39 











2 




1 


1 





1 


2 


30-34 






















1 








25-29 


1 


2 


2 


1 




1 








1 


1 


20-24 


3 


5 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 





1 





15-19 


2 





2 















1 


1 


10-14 


3 


2 


1 






1 





2 


2 


1 


5-9 


5 


2 








4 


1 


2 






0-4 


2 


3 










1 


1 






No. Cases 


17 


33 


17 


13 


17 


11 


12 


11 


12 


15 


Median 


13 


43 


52 


52 


91 


22 


50 


33 


40 


44 


Standard 


24 


38 


22 


41 


56 


24 


38 


22 


41 


56 
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TABLE 6*. PEET-DBARBORN PROGRESS TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 

Addition 



Grades 
130+ 
125-129 
120-124 
115-119 
110-114 
105-109 
100-104 
95-99 
90-94 
85-89 
80-84 
75-79 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
35-39 
30-34 
25-29 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 
5-9 
0-4 
N.o Cases 
Median 
Standard 



May, 1922 

Cochituate 

iv v vi vi vin 
1 



1 



1 




3 

1 

2 
2 
5 
1 



17 
31 
30 



2 





4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 

1 



2 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 



33 
62 
50 



1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
1 
1 



17 
49 
35 



1 

5 

2 
1 

2 
2 



13 
54 
52 



4 

1 
2 
2 
3 
1 

2 

1 



17 
69 
60 



Wayland 

iv v vi vii vin 



i 

3 

2 
3 
1 



11 
24 
30 



2 
1 
4 
2 



12 
64 
50 



2 



1 



2 
1 

1 
2 



11 
39 
35 



12 

38 
52 



1 

2 


1 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

3 



1 
15 

48 
60 
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TABLE 7a. PEET-DEARBORN PROGRESS TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 

Subtraction 
May, 1922 

Cochituate Wayland 

Grade* IV V VI VII VIII IV V VI VII VHI 

130+ 

125-129 

120-124 

115-119 

110-114 11 2 

105-109 1 

100-104 1 

95-99 1 

90-94 1 10 1 

85-89 3 110 1 

80-84 1 10 11 1 

75-79 1 3 10 1 

70-74 4 2 2 1 11 1 

65-69 10001 11 1 

60-64 13332 221 

55-59 14000 11 

50-54 23312 20 1 

45-49 02120 00 

40-44 32203 21 21 

35-39 11011 11 10 

30-34 1310 10103 

25-29 1110 00030 

20-24 5111 11322 

15-19 111 13 

10-14 11 1 

5-9 1 

0-4 11 

No. Cases 17 32 16 13 17 11 12 11 12 15 

Median 38 58 52 53 68 51 65 63 25 34 

Standards 28 47 39 57 68 28 47 39 57 66 
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Distributions and medians for the Multiplication Test are shown in 
Table 8a. The Fourth grade medians are practically identical. Way- 
land has an advantage of 8 points in the Fifth grade, and Cochituate 
excels in the upper grades by margins running up to 32 points in grade 
Eight. 

Table 9a shows the results of the Division Test. Here we find 
that the Cochituate medians are decidedly higher throughout the whole 
five grades. The points of difference range from 9 in the Sixth grade 
to 38 in the Eighth. 

In Table 9b the averages of the pupils in all operations are distrib- 
uted. The medians are substantially the same in the Fourth and Fifth 
grades, but in the upper grades the Cochituate medians are considerably 
higher. 

Summarizing the results of the Arithmetic Tests we may say, in 
general, that the work of the Cochituate children is superior. This is 
not true in all cases in the two lower grades (IV and V) where the me- 
dians are more nearly equal and where the Wayland medians are in one 
or two cases distinctly higher. The differences which we find are not 
to be explained on the basis of intelligence differences, as the latter are 
small except in cases where they favor Wayland. It seems likely, there- 
fore, either that more time is given to arithmetic, especially in the upper 
grades, at Cochituate than at Wayland, or that the Cochituate teachers 
use markedly superior methods in their teaching. 
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TABLE 8a. 


PEBT-DEARBORX PROGRESS TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 










Multiplication 




















May, 


1992 
















Cochitnate 






"Wayland 




Grades 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IV 


V 


VI 


vn 


vm 


130+ 










1 












125-129 






















120-124 






















115-119 






















110-114 










1 




1 








105-109 




2 




















100-104 




3 






3 




2 


1 






95-99 




1 




1 
















90-94 




1 



















i 


85-89 




6 




3 


3 




2 




1 


i 


80-84 












1 


1 


1 







i 


75-79 




3 




3 


2 






1 


1 





70-74 


1 


1 


2 





3 











2 


65-69 








1 












1 






60-64 





2 


5 


1 


2 


1 










55-59 


2 

















2 






1 


50-54 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 









2 


45-49 


2 


3 


1 











1 




1 


40-44 


2 


2 


1 






4 


1 


1 


2 


3 


35-39 


3 


1 















2 





1 


30-34 


2 


3 


4 


2 




1 





2 


2 


2 


25-29 




1 


1 


1 




1 


1 





2 




20-24 




1 









1 


1 


2 


2 




15-19 


1 


1 




1 











1 




10-14 












1 






1 




5-9 






















0-4 


1 




















No. Cases 


17 


32 


16 


13 


17 


11 


11 


11 


12 


15 


Median 


44 


75 


60 


76 


83 


42 


83 


39 


30 


51 


Standard 


28 


48 


31 


51 


68 


28 


48 


31 


51 


68 
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TABLE 9a. 


PEET-DEARBORN PROGRESS 


TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 










Division 




















May, 


1922 
















Cochitnate 








Wayland 




Grades 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


130+ 




1 






1 












125-129 






















120-124 








1 














115-119 














1 








110-114 










1 












105-109 




1 






1 












100-104 




1 




1 


3 










1 


95-99 







1 



















90-94 




1 


1 


1 













1 


85-89 




2 




2 


2 






1 






80-84 


























75-79 




3 




2 


4 






1 






70-74 




1 



















2 


65-69 




3 







1 


1 




1 


1 





60-64 


2 


3 


3 


1 


2 










1 


1 


55-59 





2 





1 












1 





50-54 


2 


3 


3 







1 




1 





1 


45-49 


1 


2 


2 


1 












2 





40-44 


3 


2 


2 


1 




1 




2 


2 


4 


35-39 


3 


3 


1 





1 


1 










3 


30-34 


3 


2 


3 


2 





1 




4 





1 


25-29 










1 










1 





20-24 












3 







2 


1 


15-19 


1 










1 




1 


2 




10-14 





1 








1 










5-9 


2 


1 








1 










0-4 






















No. Cases 


17 


32 


16 


13 


17 


11 


12 


11 


12 


15 


Median 


39 


61 


50 


76 


79 


24 


45 


41 


43 


43 


Standard 


29 


46 


34 


55 


67 


29 


46 


34 


55 


67 
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TABLE Ob. PKBT-DEARBORN PROGRESS TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 

Average Operations 
May, 1982 

Cochituate Wayland 

Grades IV V VI VII VIII IV V VI VII VII 

130+ 

125-129 

120-124 

115-119 1 

110-114 1 

105-109 1 

100-104 1 

95-99 1 

90-94 1 

85-89 2 12 2 3 

80-84 1 13 2 1 

75-79 2 2 

70-74 2 10 3 1 1 

65-69 3 2 1 2 11 

60-64 6 2 11 

55-59 112 2 1 1 

50-54 24402 1 1 1 

45-49 10411 111 1 

40-44 5210 31132 

35-39 3121 11122 

30-34 1311 22202 

25-29 10 2 2 1 

20-24 2 1 1 1 2 11 

15-19 1 1 

10-14 1 1 
5-9 
0-4 

No. Cases 17 32 16 13 17 11 11 11 12 15 

Medians 41 63 50 61 76 38 66 43 38 44 

Standard 30 47 34 53 65 30 47 34 53 65 
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RESULTS OF THE READING TEST 

The Picture Supplement Test for silent reading is published in sev- 
eral forms of equivalent value, and as Form 1 was used in 1921, Form 2 
was chosen for the 1922 testing. The distributions and medians will be 
found in Table 10. It should be remembered fn connection with these 
fignres that the scoring of this test is arranged to give a median score 
of 50 to the average or normal class, irrespective of the grade. In the 
Third and Fourth grades the differences are not very great, and are 
slightly in favor of the Cochituate classes. In the Fifth and Sixth 
grades, however, Wayland shows decidedly to advantage. Cochituate 
medians are higher in the Seventh and Eighth grades. 



TABLE 10a. BURGESS PICTURE SUPPLEMENT 

SILENT READING TEST 

Distribution of Scores 

May, 1922 

Cochituate Wayland 

Grades III IV V VI VII VIII III IV V VI VII VHI 
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74 
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62 
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32 
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2 
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No. Cases 


24 


16 


34 


16 


13 


15 


12 


11 


12 


11 


12 


15 


Median 


50 


47 


40 


53 


43 


55 


47 


41 


62 


71 


32 


43 
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These results seem to imply some differences in the methods of 
teaching reading or the subject matter used or both. Further, the dif- 
ferences seem to exist not only between the two schools, but between the 
different grades in each separate school. 

RESULTS OF THE PENMANSHIP TEST 

The Holmes Test was used, exactly as in the previous survey, and 
the children were rated for both Speed and Quality of writing. 

The scores for Speed in letters per minute are shown in Table 11a. 
The Cochituate medians in every grade except the Eighth are higher 
than the Wayland medians. The differences, however, are hardly great 
enough to be of significance) except in the Seventh grade. 

The distributions of the scores in Quality of penmanship are shown 
in Table 12a. The differences in the grade medians of the two schools 
are so small as to be insignificant, excepting possibly the Third grade, 
where the difference is five points, or half a step on the Ayres scale, in 
favor of Wayland. In neither school is there any improvement in the 
Quality of the writing after the Sixth grade. 
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HOLMES TEST 

TABLE 11a. SPEED OF WRITING 

May, 1922 

Cochituate Wayland 

Grades II ni IV V VI VII VIII III IV V VI VII VIII 
125-129 
120-124 

115-119 2 1 

110-114 12 1 

105-109 1113 

100-lu4 12 2 2 

95-99 2 6 2 2 

90-94 7 2 4 

85-89 4 2 5 

80-84 11 2 2 

75-79 ..1 4 

70-74 112 3 1 

65-69 13 3 4 1 

60-64 10 2 

55-59 10 14 

50-54 14 6. 

45-49 2 8 2 

40-44 14 

35-39 3 11 

30-34 2 

25-29 1 

20-24' 

15-19 

10-14 
5-9 
No. 

Gases 11 24 17 34 16 
Med'n 46 48 54 80 99 
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HOLMES TEST 

TABLE 12a. QUALITY OF WRITING 

May, 1922 



Cochituate 

Grades II III IV V VI VII VIII III IV 
95-99 
90-94 
85-89 
80-84 
75-79 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55-59 

50-54 2 

45-49 3 3 12 2 

40-44 3 4 3 3 1 

35-39 3 7 4 8 4 2 2 

30-34 13374 3 3 25 

25-29 6 13 662 11 31 

20-24 4 8 2 7 12 3 

15-19 
10-14 

5-9 
No. 
Cases 



Wayland 
V VI VII VIII 



3 
3 
1 
4 
1 



1 

1 
2 
3 
3 
1 



3 

2 
2 
5 
1 



11 24 17 34 16 
Med'n 26 28 32 33 38 



13 16 12 11 12 11 
37 39 33 31 35 38 
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4 
2 
1 
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COMPARISONS WITH STANDARDS 
1. The Arithmetic Tests 

In the following Tables 13a to 17a inclusive will be found the 
median arithmetic scores of both schools in comparison with the stand- 
ards. 

TABLE 18a. PROBLEMS 
May, 1922 

v vi vii vin 

43 52 52 91 

45 33 40 44 

38 22 41 56 

The Fourth grade at Cochituate and the Eighth grade at Wayland 

are the only grades which fall below the standards in the Problem Test. 

In the other grades the medians are pretty uniformly well above the 



Grade 


IV 


Cochituate 


13 


Wayland 


24 


Standard 


24 
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• 

standards. It is worthy of note that there has been a decided improve- 
ment in the work at Wayland, for the restdts of the first testing showed 
not a single median which equalled or surpassed the standards in this 
test. 

TABLE 14a. ADDITION TEST 







May, 1922 








Grade 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Cochituate 


31 


62 


49 


54 


69 


Wayland 


24 


64 


39 


38 


48 


Standards 


30 


50 


35 


52 


60 



In Addition the record is again good. The Cochituate medians are 
all higher than the standards, as are the Wayland Fifth and Sixth grade 
medians. In the Fourth grade the Wayland median is somewhat below 
the standard. The Seventh grade shows no progress over the Sixth, 
and the Eighth grade also is low. 

TABLE 15a. SUBTRACTION TEST 





• 


May, 1922 








Grade 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Cochituate 


38 


58 


52 


49 


68 


Wayland 


51 


65 


63 


25 


34 


Standards 


28 


47 


39 


57 


66 



In Subtraction the Cochituate medians are well above the standards 
except in the Seventh grade, where both schools fall below. The Way- 
land Eighth grade attained a median which is only about half what may 
be expected from the average class. The Wayland record is somewhat 
better than the previous one, as this time there are three instead of two 
classes above the standards. It is also noticeable that in the Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth grades the Wayland medians are well above those of the 
Cochituate classes. 

TABLE 16a. MULTIPLICATION TEST 







May, 1922 








Grade 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Cochituate 


44 


75 


60 


76 


83 


Wayland 


42 


83 


39 


30 


51 


Standards 


28 


48 


31 


51 


68 



In the Multiplication Test the Cochituate pupils obtained especially 
high scores, as the medians show. We again find the Wayland medians 
surpassing the standards in the first three grades, but they fall below in 
the Seventh and Eighth. The records are not greatly different from 
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those made at the previous testing except for the fact that the Cochit- 
uate Fourth grade and the Wayland Sixth grade have much better rec- 
ords in the 1922 tests. 





TABLE 17a. 


DIVISION TEST 










May, 1922 








Grade 


IV 




V 


VI 


VII 


vin 


Cochituate 


39 




61 


50 


76 


79 


Wayland 


24 




45 


41 


43 


41 


Standard 


29 




46 


34 


55 


67 



The Gochituuate class medians are all well above the standards in 
the Division Test. In Wayland the class medians are practically equal 
to the standards in the Fourth and Fifth grades, well above in the Sixth 
grade, but very much below in the Seventh and Eighth grades. The 
chief change from the previous year is that the Wayland Sixth grade is 
now well above the standard instead of below it as formerly. 

TABLE 17b. AVERAGE OPERATIONS 







May, 1022 








Grade 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Cochituate 


41 


63 


50 


61 


76 


Wayland 


38 


66 


43 


38 


44 


Standard 


30 


47 


34 


53 


65 



When the averages of the pupils' scores in the four fundamental 
operations are considered, the work of the Cochituate classes is well 
above the standard in every grade. This also applies to the Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth grades in Wayland. In the Wayland Seventh and 
Eighth grades, however, the medians are considerably lower than the 
standards. 

SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS IN THE ARITHMETIC TESTS 

In all but two cases, the Cochituate medians in the Arithmetic Tests 
surpass the standards. Usually the difference in favor of Cochituate is 
a very large one, and many of the classes equal or exceed the standard 
average median of the next higher grade. This raises the question as 
to whether there is not too much emphasis on the teaching of Arithmetic 
in the Cochituate school. It is probable that the Cochituate children 
are, as the Intelligence Tests indicate, somewhat superior in native 
ability to children in many other localities, and so should be able to do 
better work. However, there is a point beyond which drill and prac- 
tice in arithmetic is not economical. It is quite certain that no addi- 
tional time or attention need be given to arithmetic in this school, and it 
might possibly be well to lighten the requirements. 
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The results at Wayland are not quite so consistent. In general, 
the medians of the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth grades practically equal or 
exceed the standards. In the Seventh and Eighth grades, however, the 
standards are considerably higher than the median performances of the 
Wayland classes, with the exception of the Seventh grade median in the 
Problem Test. In general it may be said that the Wayland medians 
are below those of the Cochituate classes, though there is an exception 
in the Subtraction Test. 

It does not seem likely that the low results in the Seventh and 
Eighth grades at Wayland are to be explained on the ground of inferior 
native ability on the part of the pupils, as the Intelligence Tests show 
these pupils to be on practically the same mental level with the pupils 
in Cochituate. The difference may be due to differences in the efficiency 
of the teaching, or to differences in the courses of study. 

As the tests and standards had been revised since the previous test- 
ing, it is possible to make only very general comparisons with the work 
in 1921. It may be said, however, that Cochituate maintains its pre- 
vious high level of work, while conditions at Wayland have improved in 
that there are now three grades obtaining medians above the standards 
rather than only two as formerly. 

A very interesting point is brought out by reference to the study of 
the results of the Intelligence Tests. In 1921 it was pointed out that 
the Wayland Sixth grade could not be expected to attain the standards 
in any subject because the Intelligence Tests showed the mental level of 
the pupils in that grade to be rather low. In the second testing, how- 
ever, it was found that the new Sixth grade was a decidedly superior 
one, and as has been shown above, the Sixth grade medians were this 
time above the standards. This illustrates very well the desirability of 
securing some concrete evidence on the mental make-up of the pupils 
who take subject matter tests. It shows the injustice of evaluating the 
work of a teacher on the actual accomplishments of the clavss after she 
has taught them without taking into consideration the kind of material 
she had to work with. 

2. The Reading Test 

The scoring of this test is so arranged that a standard percentage 
distribution of scores is offered to which the performance of any grade 
from the Second to the Eighth inclusive may be compared. This stand- 
ard distribution is shown in Table 18a, together with the percentage 
distribution of the scores made in each grade in the two schools. It is 
not to be expected that small classes like these will give smooth distribu- 
tions, but if a class has average ability half the cases or 50 per cent, 
should obtain scores above 50. Another way of comparing these scores 
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with the standards is to examine the medians of the several classes. The 
method of standardization is such that the average class should have 
a median score of 50. 

TABLE 18a. PICTURE SUPPLEMENT SILENT READING TEST 

Form 2, May, 1922 
Per Cent, of Pupils Receiving Each Mark 
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Score 50 47 40 53 43 55 50 47 41 62 71 32 43 

According to these methods of comparison all the grades in Cochit- 
uate except the Fifth and Seventh are up to the standard in this test. 
In Wayland the Third grade practically reaches the standard, and the 
Fifth and Sixth grades surpass the standards for these grades by con- 
siderable margins, but the other three grades fall much below. The 
score in the Seventh grade is an especially low one. 
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There has been a marked improvement in the reading since the pre- 
vious testing, as shown by the following comparison of median scores. 

Cochituate Wayland 

Grade III IV V VI VII VIII III IV V VI VII VIII 

1921 38 56 20 25 26 32 26 32 38 20 20 38 

1922 50 47 40 53 43 55 47 41 62 71 32 43 

In 1921 the only grade median which equalled the standard was that of 
the Fourth grade at Cochituate, while the medians in the other eleven 
grades were extremely low. In 1922 only five of the medians were below 
the standard, and even in these five grades there has been a marked im- 
provement. This change alone would seem to justify the first survey 
which pointed out the deficiency in reading ability. 

3. The Penmanship Test 

In Table 19a are shown the medians of the various grades in the 
Speed of Writing test, together with standards and the results obtained 
in three other Massachusetts communities. It will be seen from the 
table that the Cochituate medians are, except in the Fourth grade, some- 
what higher than the Standards. They also compare very favorably 
with the results obtained in the three systems listed in the table for com- 
parative purposes. The Wayland medians are slightly below the stand- 
ards in grades II, V and VII, and somewhat above in grades VI and 
Vlll. The Fourth grade median in this school is the only one which is 
materially below the standard. In comparison with the other three 
school systems, Wayland shows well in grades V, VI and VIII, but falls 
considerably below them in grades III, IV and VII. 



TABLE 19a. SPEED OF PENMANSHIP 



Grade 
Cochituate 

s 

Wayland 
Standard 
Newton 
Brookline 
Fall River 
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A comparison of the work in the two years is shown below. 

Cochituate Wayland 

Grade III IV V VI VII VIII III IV V VI VII VIII 

1921 60 61 77 85 100 113 48 58 68 63 88 98 

1922 48 54 80 99 94 96 42 46 74 91 82 101 

The losses are slightly more numerous than the gains, although there are 
no large losses except in the Third and Eighth grades at Cochituate. 
The Sixth grade in each school shows a rather large gain — 14 letters per 
minute at Cochituate, and 28 letters per minute at Wayland. The lat- 
ter gain is probably explained when we remember that the Wayland 
Sixth grade in 1921 was shown to be somewhat inferior mentally. 

Table 20a shows the results of the Quality Test compared with the 
standards and the results from the three school systems whose medians 
were used for comparison in the Speed Test. No median in any grade 
of either school equals or exceeds the standards of the results of the other 
systems. In practically every case the difference is a large and signifi- 
cant one. 

TABLE 20a. QUALITY OF PENMANSHIP 
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Cochituate 
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32 
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39 
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45 
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50 
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44 
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Neither school has done as well in this test as in 1921, as may be 
seen from the comparison of the grade medians for the two years shown 
below. 

Cochituate Wayland 

Grade III IV V VI VII VIII III IV V VI VII VIII 

1921 39 46 43 45 50 53 32 40 60 48 50 57 

1922 28 32 33 38 37 39 33 31 35 38 36 41 

Many of the losses are large, amounting to more than a full step 
on the Ayres scale, by which they were graded. 
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SUMMARY AND SUGGESTIONS 

As the previous report pointed out, the results of such a survey as 
this must be used, in the main, by the teachers and administrative offi- 
cers who are on the ground and have full knowledge of the local condi- 
tion. However, there are certain points brought out in the preceding 
pages which may be commented upon by the surveyors before closing 
this report. 

In the first place, it will be noted that there are still many differ- 
ences between the performances of the children of the two schools in the 
various tests. When the first report was written it seemed possible to 
explain these differences largely on the basis of differences in native 
intelligence, but the 1922 testing seems to show that these variations 
were largely removed by the reorganization of the classes. It appears 
that some other reason must be sought for the differences now existing. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the work of the Cochituate 
children is superior to that which is done at Wayland, although there 
are exceptions to this general rule. The Cochituate medians are also 
generally equal or superior to the standards in the various tests, except 
in the Quality of Penmanship. The arithmetic scores are so far above 
the standards as to indicate the possibility that some of the time spent 
on this subject could be used with greater profit in other fields. 

The Wayland results are an improvement over the previous year in 
arithmetic and reading. The Sixth and Seventh grades, however, are 
still below the standards in most cases. 

Both schools made marked gains in the Beading Test. In 1921 only 
one grade median equalled the standard, while in 1922 only five grades 
fail to attain the standards, and each of these had made some improve- 
ment over the previous performance. 

The results of the Penmanship Tests were not as satisfactory as 
those of 1921, since there were losses in both Speed and Quality. The 
Quality scores are decidedly too low, and efforts should be made to im- 
prove the handwriting. This should not be done at the sacrifice of 
speed, as the Speed scores are not too high. 

There are many exceptions to these general statements both among 
the grades and among the individual pupils. These cases must be singled 
out by superintendent and teacher for the special attention which they 
need. 



APPENDIX 

In order that the teachers might take full advantage of the results 
of the survey, tables like the following were appended showing the score 
of the individual pupils in each of the tests. A study of such a table 
by the teacher enables her to proceed intelligently in her efforts with 
individuals of her class. 
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The Marking System of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 

This study represents an investigation into the distribution of the 
marks of the College Entrance Examination Board for the years 1902 
to 1920 inclusive. It was made in order to discover if there were any 
grounds for the strong criticism of the college entrance examinations by 
New England educators, more especially secondary school principals 
and teachers. It is published at this time because the Board in its 
Twentieth Annual Report recognized the existence of sudden and violent 
fluctuations, from year to year, in the results of the examinations, in 
many subjects, and voted to employ expert assistance to aid in determin- 
ing the specific causes. 

SCOPE OF TUB STUDY. 

The subjects selected were English Readings, Elementary French, 
Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry for the reason that they were 
offered by nearly all candidates, thus involving a relatively large num- 
ber of cases. The arrangement of marks has been altered somewhat. A 
sample distribution as published by the board is as follows : 

Solid Geometry 90-100 75-89 60-74 50-59 40-49 0-39 

1916/1152* 1.8% 6.1% 18.2% 12.8% 14.1% 47% 

Most of the larger colleges and universities admit on a mark of 60 
or above while some of the smaller institutions will accept as low as 50. 
Assuming that the distribution ought to approximate the normal, for 
reasons which will be established later, and that anyone rated below 50 
has failed to pass, the data in each case have been corrected from the 
above to read as follows: 

Solid Geometry 1916/1152 90-100 7589 60-74 60-59 0-49 

1.8% 6.1% 18.2% 12.8% 61.1% 

The highest number of cases involved in any distribution was Ele- 
mentary Algebra 1920/5249 and the lowest Elementary French 1902/509 
with only 13 out of the 76 instances when the number fell below 1000. 

FACTS BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 

The following significant facts were discovered : 

(a) Out of 76 distributions graphed every one is bimodal with 
the exceptions of : 

English Readings 1902/800, 1906/1380, 1907/1661, 1908/1698, 
1912/1731. 



* In this and all similar cases the numerator of the fraction represents the year and 
the denominator the number of persons taking the examination. 
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In every instance the second mode in the distribution occurs in 
the assignment of the lowest marks and very often contains a greater 
percentage of cases than the one in the middle. 

(6) Every distribution is skewed negatively or toward the lower 
end of the distribution of marks except : 

Elementary Algebra 1906/1180, 1913/1916, 1918/3826. 
Elementary French 1909/1196, 1916/2872. 
English Readings 1903/996. 

(c) The order in which the subjects approximate the normal dis- 
tribution is as follows : English Readings, Elementary French, Elemen- 
tary Algebra, Plane Geometry. In Figs. I and II are reproduced 
twenty selected graphs, five for each of the above subjects respectively. 

EFFECT OF YEARLY INCREASE. 

Various reasons suggested themselves as to why the results are so far 
from those expected. Bimodal distributions usually indicate a poor 
selection of cases. As the second mode in every instance is in the lower 
end or failure group, this might be caused by the influx of a large num- 
ber of unprepared persons in the hope of slipping by. This explanation 
is discarded, however, for (a) the data show that this does not occur 
at intervals but appears regularly in all subjects, (6) the yearly increase 
in the number of candidates, with the exception of 1916, has been rela- 
tively constant as is shown in Table I. 

RECOMMENDED CANDIDATES. 

If all candidates of doubtful preparation could be eliminated a 
different result might be obtained. Consequently graphs were made 
for the years 1912-1916 inclusive for "only those candidates who were 
recommended for examinations on the ground of full and satisfactory 
preparation."* 

It was found, however, that 

(a) In Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry, every distribu- 
tion is bimodal, seven out of every ten are skewed negatively or toward 
the lowest grades, while the other three are skewed positively or toward 
the highest grades. 

(6) Of the five in Elementary French, four are bimodal and three 
are skewed positively. 

(c) In English Headings only one, 1916/2431, is bimodal^ all the 
others tending roughly toward the normal. 



* Further study of the group could not be made, as only these limited data are pub- 
lished by the Board. 
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Fig. I — Graphs in the first column represent English Headings, the second Elementary 
French. The different divisions are as follows: 90-100, 75-89, 60-74, 50 59, 0-49. 
The figures show the percentage of cases. 
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Geometry. Divisions as in Fig. I. 
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It is very evident from this that there is slight improvement in the 
ratings of the recommended candidates in English Headings and Ele- 
mentary French bnt none in Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry. 
The difference, however, is not marked enough to conclude that it is due 
to better preparation. 

TOTAL YEARLY RANKS. 

Theoretically, as the number of cases increases the nearer the dis- 
tribution should correspond to the normal. Graphs were prepared show- 
ing the distribution of the total number of marks given for all subjects 
from 1902 to 1920 inclusive for all candidates, and from 1912 to 1916 
for recommended candidates only. These show that in every case, (a) 
the distribution is bimodal, (6) it is skewed toward the lower end. Fig. 
Ill gives a selected list of graphical representations for totals of different 
years. 

If all of the marks assigned in all subjects from 1902 to 1920 in- 
clusive were combined into one grand total average distribution it would 
be as follows : 

Grand Total 90-100 75-89 60-74 50-59 0-49 

445,620 4.78% 18.34% 31.14% 13.78% 31.96% 

In other words out of 445,620 cases only 4.78% received the highest 
grade while 31.96% failed. How many of the latter tried over again 
and succeeded there are no data to show. 

A grand total average distribution for only those candidates recom- 
mended on the ground of full and satisfactory preparation as published 
for 1912 to 1916 inclusive is 

Grand Total 90-100 75-89 60-74 50-59 0-49 

87,642 6.35% 22.32% 32.28% 13.69% 25.36% 

This is slightly better than the one given above, but considering the 
fact that the individuals involved here were highly selected, a failure of 
one-fourth, or 21,910 cases out of 87,642, places upon the Board the re- 
sponsibility for a condition which is far reaching in its social and eco- 
nomic effects. 

SELECTED DISTRIBUTIONS. 

That the reader may have some samplings of extreme variations as a 
basis of comparison a selected list of graphs is given in Fig. IV. These 
are taken from different subjects and different years. The lowest num- 
ber of cases involved is 641 while the highest is 2063. 

WHAT WAS EXPECTED. 

As was said at the beginning of this article, it was expected that the 
results would approximate the normal distribution. Briefly the evi- 
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dence supporting this is as follows: (a) Physical differences approximate 
the normal curve* as do mental characteristics,! (b) Marks, represent- 
ing, as they do, estimates of mental abilities, are themselves distributed 
according to the same frequencies as the abilities they are designed to 
represent, J (c) The normal distribution of marks is the one usually 
found when a fairly large number of students are graded. § 

Concluding then that the assignment of any relatively large number 
of grades ought to approximate the normal distribution and steadily so 
as the number increases over 500, this further question remains: What 
is the best method of dividing this distribution into groups for translat- 
ing standing into a scale of marks? After a careful examination of all 
possible schemes we have concluded that the five division one is best. 
This is based on the orientation of a large number of cases around a 
central group whose accomplishment is considered median or average. 
Above and below lie groups of smaller size containing superior and in- 
ferior students in relation to the average and above and below these the 
still smaller groups of exceptions or failures. 

The method of dividing our theoretical distributions into the five 
divisions which we will represent by the letters A, B, C, D, B, would 
be as follows : Find the median of the distribution and lay off on the base, 
on either side, the distance of 1 P. E. Within the area embraced by this 
±P. E. there will fall 50% of the total number of cases. This would rep- 
resent the center or average or C group. Now lay off on either side of db 
P. E. a distance equal to 2 P. E. Each one of the areas thus designated 
will contain 23% of these cases,|| and would be represented by the let- 
ters B and D respectively. Again laying off the distance of 2 P. E. on 
either side we will reach the limits of the normal curve as for all practical 
purposes the ordinate may be taken as zero when the abscissa is 5 P. E. 
The last two divisions just made would each contain 2% of the total 
number of cases and would be represented by the letters A and E. The 
relationship between the cases represented by the five divisions of our 
normal probability integral and our marking system would now be as 

follows :fl 

A B C D E 

23% 50% 23% 2% 



* Brooks: The Foundation of Zoology, pp. 156-157, and Yule: An Introduction to the 

Theory of Statistics, p. 84. 
t 8ee the distribution of the IQ's of 905 unselected children 5-14 years of age in 

Terman: The Measurement of Intelligence, p. 66. 
I Dearborn: School and University Grades. University of Wisconsin Bulletin 

No. 368. 
^Dearborn, Ibid, also Poster: The Administration of the College Curriculum, pp. 

250-300. 

| A table of the values of P. E. of the normal probability integral will be found in 
Rugg: Statistical Methods Applied to Education, p. 391. 

% This was the division used by Buckingham in the standardization of the Bucking- 
ham Spelling Scale. 
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In like manner if we should lay off on either side of the mean the 
distance of A. D. we would find the following distribution : 

ABODE 

2% 20% 56% 20% 2% 

or if we should take for our unit .5<r and then lay off la on either side 
our relationship would be as follows :* 

ABODE 

7% 24% 38% 24% 7% 

What is more commonly used by writers than either of the two pre- 
ceding is to lay off the distance Q on each side of the mean. We would 
then have :f 

ABODE 

3% 22% 50% 22% 3% 

One of the first thoro treatments of variation in the marking of 
examinations was published by an English economist, Professor F. Y. 
Edgeworth, in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, September, 
1888. This paper showed that there is a probable error of 3% and a pos- 
sible error of 9%, in assigning a mark as representative of a student's 
real proficiency. Professor Edgeworth argued as a remedy that marks 
should be distributed according to the normal probability curve, but 
offered no suggestions as to its division. Many of the later writers, 



however, made definite divisions 


as given 


below : 








A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Cattell (1905)$ 


10% 


20% 


40% 


20% 


10% 


Meyer (1908) 


3 


22 


50 


22 


3 


Dearborn (1910) 


2 


23 


50 


23 


2 


Poster (1911) 


3 


22 


50 


22 


3 


Slosson (1911) 


3 


22 


50 


22 


3 


Smith (1911) 


10 


15 


50 


15 


10 


Ruediger (1912) 


4 


24 


44 


24 


4 


Gray (1913) 


7 


22 


42 


22 


7 


Cajori (1914) 


7 


24 


38 


24 


7 


Starch (1917) 


7 


24 


38 


24 


7 



* This was the division used by Ayres in the construction of the Ayres Spelling Scale, 
t Tables of the values of AD, cr and Q of the normal probability integral will be 
found *n Thorndike: Mental and Social Measurements, pp. 219, 220. 

X Professor Cattell recognized the P. E. distribution of cases. He altered the per- 
centages to more nearly meet the needs of classroom teachers who deal with 
small numbers, usually not exceeding 40. 
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A study of Figures 1 to IV inclusive will show no such relationship 
between the percentage of cases in the five divisions as is brought out 
here. Indeed one is amazed at the remarkable extent of divergence. 

EFFECT OF READING METHODS ON THE DISTRIBUTION. 

A number of examiners and readers have been consulted, from 
whom the following facts have been ascertained : 

(a) Any paper marked between 50 and 60 by a reader is re-read 
by one or more before a permanent rating is given. This is due to the 
fact that the passing mark for some of the larger universities is 60 while 
that of many smaller colleges is 50. The re-examination of the paper 
is to determine whether the writer shows sufficient actual knowledge of 
subject matter and indicates enough potential possibilities of develop, 
ment to profit by the work offered in that department of a large univer- 
sity. If in the opinion of the examiner he does not, then the mark is 
below 60 which will admit only to the smaller colleges. 

(6) Any paper marked over 90 by a reader is re-read by one or 
more readers before it is given its final mark. This is due to the fact 
that many prizes depend upon the highest awards. 

(c) Any paper originally marked between 60 and 90 is never re- 
read except in rare instances when the rating is only a few points above 
60. 

(d) At the beginning the examiners agree on a value to be assigned 
to each question. There are two different methods of determining this. 
In some cases it is arrived at as follows: (1) Accepting 100 as the highest 
possible score, when there are ten questions each is given a value of 10. 
If there are eight questions each is given a value of 12^. When there 
are two or more parts to any question each part is given .a proportion of 
the value assigned to the question as a whole, i. e. if there were ten ques- 
tions the value of each would be 10. If one were divided into two parts, 
5 would be given to each part. (2) In other instances the rating assigned 
is arrived at by taking the composite evaluation of each question by 
the readers. A clear exposition of this method as applied to French 
wiQ be found in an article by Professor Donald C. Stuart of Princeton 
in the Bulletin of the New England Modern Language Association, Sep- 
tember 1917. 

That this method of reading the papers is a contributing cause of 
the poor distribution of marks is evident for, (a) no conferences are held 
between the examiners and readers to agree on the interpretation and 
value to be assigned to questions, (6) no attempt is made to standardize 
values of questions by considering the percentage of answers correct 
or incorrect, (c) the principle is not recognized that the assignment of 
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marks aggregating 1000 to 5000 in a subject, or 11,000 to 44,000 for a 
yearly total, ought to conform to the curve of error and hence no at- 
tempt is made to check up or correct results on the basis of the normal 
distribution. 

CONCLUSION. 

The facts seem to show clearly that, (a) only in rare instances, in 
the subjects studied, does the assignment of marks nearly approximate 
the normal, (b) the same condition holds true for the annual total for 
all subjects, (c) the results in cases where the pupils taking the examina- 
tion are recommended by their school authorities on the ground of full 
and satisfactory preparation are only slightly improved, (d) this cannot 
be due to an influx of unprepared candidates as the increase in numbers 
each year is relatively constant and the poor distribution is found an- 
nually from 1902 to date, (e) the method of reading and scoring th« 
papers, especially the lack of standardization of values and corrections 
in conformity with the curve of error, is a very natural factor in causing 
the existing conditions, (f ) the suggestion is made that some approxima- 
tion to the normal curve offers the best basis for solving present irregu- 
larities. This need not affect the passing marks as they may still be de- 
termined by such principles as govern them at the present time, altho a 
reconsideration of these might well be made by the Board. 

Finally, in view of the large number of cases, no sufficient justifica- 
tion exists for the wide difference in the relative percentages assigned 
in the different subjects. Whether the distribution approximates the 
curve of error, or some other form, a certain uniformity in the different 
subjects may reasonably be expected. To accomplish this there must 
be co-operation between examiners and readers in the different subjects. 

The writer wishes to emphasize the fact that this article does not 
claim to present an exhaustive study of the marks given by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. There are many phases of the subject 
which have not been touched. Sufficient evidence has been produced, 
however, to show the existence of an unwarranted condition and it is 
hoped the movement already inaugurated by the Board will result 
in a definite, workable plan for improvement. 



J 
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PREFACE 

This investigation was undertaken for the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching to secure such evidence as school 
tests might furnish concerning the results of instruction in the Ele- 
mentary Training Schools of the State Normal Schools and of the 
State University of Missouri ; and to determine the relative attainments 
of the schools in these tests as compared with schools elsewhere, and 
also in comparison with each other. 

Part of the material which appears in this study has already been 
published by the Carnegie Foundation in its report on "The Profes- 
sional Preparation of Teachers for American Public Schools."* This 
report, however, was concerned chiefly with the results of the testing 
and did not emphasize the methods which were used in making the sur- 
vey and working up the data. Several contributions to the technique 
of handling the test results were made during this investigation, which 
may be found useful in other school surveys ; so that the republishing of 
the material, with the emphasis on methods rather than on results, seems 
desirable. 

The report also has a certain historical interest as marking a 
transition from the observational method of estimating school achieve- 
ment to the more objective methods of standard tests. At the time 
when this survey was undertaken,! standard tests had not yet come to 
be looked upon as a necessary part of such a project. The work of 
these schools was, therefore, at the same time carefully observed by 
several educational experts. How useful the tests would prove in 
supplementing, checking, or challenging the opinions of these observers 
was a matter about which neither the officers of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion nor the present writers were at all certain. The development, 
therefore, of what was then considered an ambitious plan of testing — 
eight tests besides the special reading tests were used — was frankly an 
experiment. The results, however, as the following statement from 
the official report indicates, furnished ample justification for the ex- 
periment. "These tests supplied an indispensable check upon the 
judgments of the observers, with which they tallied to a surprising de- 
gree.":!: 



*Camegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teachers, New York, 1920. 

tThe first testing was done in May, 1916. 

{Professional Preparation of Teachers for American Public Schools, p. 5. 
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The writers are indebted to the officers of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for permission to republish the parts of this study which were 
included in the above-mentioned report and for their cordial co-opera- 
tion and assistance in the course of the surrey. W. F. D. 

E. A. L. 

E. A. S. 
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STANDARD EDUCATIONAL TESTS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING SCHOOLS OF 

MISSOURI 

§1. THE STANDARD TESTS: METHODS AND PROBLEMS 

OF MEASUREMENT 

The special problems which were met with in this survey, and which 
are discussed in the following pages, were in large measure due to the 
small numbers of children in the various groups compared. If the ad- 
vantages which may result from the use of standard tests are not, how- 
ever, to be limited to large school systems, these problems must be 
solved.. That they were, for the most part, successfully met in the pres- 
ent instance will, it is believed, be borne out in the following report. 

SELECTION OF TESTS 

The teste employed were chiefly those in common use, in order that 
comparisons might readily be made with other schools and school sys- 
tems. For the examination of reading, however, certain new tests were 
introduced, partly for the purpose of determining their availability for 
use in such surveys, and partly for such additional information as they 
might furnish.* Tests were given in reading, writing, arithmetic, spell- 
ing and composition. 

GIVING THE TESTS 

The tests were given in May, July, and October, 1916. Testing at 
these different times was necessitated in part by the fact that the sessions 
of the schools were not coincident. In order to note the possible effect of 
giving the tests at different times of the year, the school at Cape Girar- 
deau, which was tested in May, was re-tested in October, and comparisons 
were made between the two sets of results obtained. 

A COMPARISON OF TWO TESTINGS OF THE SAME GROUP 

These comparisons are expressed in two ways. The central tenden- 
cies of the classes are compared, and then the results of correlation 
studies are shown. It must be held in mind that the former method of 
comparison is the most significant for the purposes of this report. The 
fact which this study wishes to determine is whether or not the average 
accomplishment of a class tested in October is approximately the same as 
the average accomplishment of the same class tested in the preceding 



•The result* of the special reading tests will be embodied in a later monograph. 



2 Standard Educational Tests in the 

May. The attainments of the individual pupils make little difference, 
for the comparisons of the schools and classes are made on the basis of 
the central tendencies of the groups compared. 

The results are presented in the following tables. 

In the Courtis Tests 21 out of 48 medians (44%) are exactly the 
same in the May and October results. Besides this, 17 October medians 
(37%) are only one example more or less than the medians of the same 
classes in May. 

There is another way in which the central tendencies may be com- 
pared. This is by stating their differences in terms of their variations. 
For instance, if the May median is 9 examples done, with a P.E. of 1, 
and the October median is 10, it can be said that the latter is 1 P.E. 
greater than the former. This gives a more definite unit for comparison, 
and by the use of it all the comparisons are made on the same basis. In 
using this method for the purposes of this study the May medians were 
first taken as the starting points, and the relation of the October medians 
to them were expressed in terms of the P.E.'s of the former. Then the 
process was reversed, and the May medians were compared to those 
found in the October testing in terms of the P.E.'s of the latter. The 
two sets of results obtained in this way were then averaged. 
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4 Standard Educational Tests in the 

This second method shows that 64% of the medians in one test are 
within 1 P.E. of the corresponding medians of the other. Another 7% 
fall at plus 1 P.E., and 21% fall at minus 1 P.E. 

It seems fair to conclude on the basis of these figures that the attain- 
ments of the classes were not very different in the two series of tests. 

TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF TWO TESTINGS AT GAPE GIRADKAU 

b. Stone Reasoning Test Scores 



Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


May medians 


1.0 


2.0 


3.0 


5.0 


7.1 


6.9 


P.B. 


1.0 


1-9 


1.0 


2.0 


1.0 


3.1 


October medians 


1.0 


2.0 


5.0 


5.6 


7.8 


9.2 


P.E. 


1.0 


2.0 


1.0 


2.4 


1.4 


1.4 



In the Stone test the medians are exactly the same in two grades, 
and in two others they are very close. This means that 66% of the me- 
dians fall within 1 P.E. of each other. The largest difference occurs in 
the eighth grade, but, as noted, no eighth grades are used in the compar- 
isons. 

TABLE 8. COMPARISON OF TWO TESTINGS AT GAPE GIRADKAU 

c Spelling Test Percentages 

1. Ay res List 



Qrade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


May medians 


76 


84 


82 


85 


80 


83 


82 


P.B. 


14 


8 


13 


12 


10 


13 


12 


October medians 


73 


93 


89 


92 


85 


83 


92 


P.B. 


18 


5 


9 


7 


12 


11 


12 






2. Boston List 










May medians 


57 


65 


66 


57 


55 


62 


64 


P.B. 


14 


14 


16 


24 


27 


21 


20 


October medians 


47 


44 


38 


63 


70 


66 


87 


P.B. 


27 


11 


18 


12 


15 


14 


11 



The Spelling tests also give similar results. There are 54% of the 
medians which fall within the 1 P.E. limit, with 18% at plus 1 PJE. 
and 11% at minus 1 P.E. 

TABLE 4. COMPARISON OF TWO TESTINGS AT GAPE GIRADEAIJ 

<L Holmes Penmanship Speed Tests 

1. One Minute Period 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


May medians 


42 


71 


87 


103 


117 


115 


131 


P.B. 


5 


5 


9 


8 


7 


12 


15 


October medians 


44 


60 


69 


84 


100 


111 


107 


P.B. 


7 


10 


6 


4 


8 


14 


5 
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2. 


Four Minute Period 








May medians 


34 


60 


62 


97 


106 


109 


121 


P.B. 


6 


8 


10 


8 


8 


9 


9 


October medians 


40 


58 


72 


79 


103 


113 


98 


P.E. 


9 


23 


13 


12 


5 


11 


7 






3. Average Speed 








May medians 


38 


66 


75 


100 


112 


111 


127 


P.B. 


5 


3 


7 


5 


7 


9 


15 


October medians 


43 


59 


70 


85 


102 


114 


104 


P.E. 


10 


16 


8 


9 


6 


14 


8 



The figures for the speed of writing are not quite so satisfactory, 
but the medians are not far apart. Nearly half of them (45%) fall 
withrn 1 P.B., 18% are at plus 1 P.E., and another 11% are at minus 
1 P.B. The first noticeable discrepancy occurs in this set of tests, for 
14% of the medians are more than minus 2 P.B. apart, and the same 
number are separated by a distance of more than plus 2 P.B. 

TABLE! 5. COMPARISON OF TWO TESTINGS AT CAPS GIRADEAU 



Grade 

May medians 

P.B. 
October medians 

P.B. 

May medians 

P.E. 
October medians 

P.B. 



Holmes Penmanship Quality Tests 
1. Quality on Speed Test 
2 3 4 5 



30 
3 

30 
3 



33 
5 

38 
2 



35 
3 

35 
5 



30 

3 

45 

10 



2. Quality on Dictation Test 

35 38 47 53 

7 5 7 8 

28 35 40 43 

3 3 5 7 



6 

30 
3 

38 
2 

48 

2 

43 

7 



7 

40 
5 

33 
3 

53 
7 

43 
5 



8 
38 

9 
45 

3 

60 
7 

50 
2 



The results in the tests for the quality of writing seem to be the most 
unsatisfactory of all. Yet even in these tests 32% of the medians are 
less than 1 P.B. apart, while 21% are at plus and 7% at minus 1 P.B. 



TABLE e. COMPARISON OF TWO TESTINGS AT CAPS GIRADEAU 

f . Kansas Silent Reading Test 



Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


May medians 


18.1 


16.3 


23.8 


10.6 


30.0 


23.7 


P.E. 


9.5 


4.6 


4.8 


2.4 


4.2 


7.5 


October medians 


20.7 


17.7 


20.7 


22.4 


35.9 


34.6 


P.E. 


8.1 


8.3 


4.5 


5.3 


6.2 


5.8 



6 Standard Educational Tests in the 

In this test the scores are rather close again. 42% of the medians 
are separated by less than 1 P.E., 25% are at plus 1 P.E., and 8% at 
minus 1 P.E. Only in the sixth grade is there a considerable difference. 
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g. Holmes Speed of Reading Test 








Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


May medians 


147 


384 


237 


222 


234 


463 


444 


P.E. 


60 


180 


30 


42 


57 


100 


81 


October medians 


137 


225 


272 


231 


310 


452 


499 


P.E. 


94 


38 


62 


90 


52 


69 


19 



Although the absolute differences are rather large in the speed of 
reading test, comparisons on the basis of the variations show that these 
differences are not so great as they seem. No less than 64% of the me- 
dians fall within the 1 P.E. limit, with 15% at plus 1 P.E., and 14% at 
minus 1 P.E. 

TABLE 8. SUMMARY OF COMPARISONS OF TWO TESTINGS AT 

CAPE GIRADEAU 

P.E. —5-4—3—2—1 +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 

Courtis 
Tests 1% 5% 17% 64% 7% 1% 

Stone Test 17% 66% 9% 8% 

Spelling 
Tests 4% 7% 11% 54% 18% 7% 

Speed of 

Writing 2% 19% 3% 43% 12% 10% 7% 5% 

Quality of 

Writing 3% 3% 5% 14% 25% 21% 18% 7% 4% 

Kansas Silent 
Reading 17% 8% 8% 42% 25% 8% 

Speed of 
Silent 
Reading 7% 7% 64% 15% 7% 

Combined 
Tests 3% 1% 1% 10% 14% 52% 12% 5% 1% 1% 1% 

Taken as a whole, the results seem to show that the differences be- 
tween the medians obtained in the two testings were not very great. It 
seems fair to infer that the attainments of the classes as a whole were 
not much different in October from what they were in the preceding 
May. 
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With one exception, namely, in the quality of writing, the coeffi- 
cients of correlation in Table 9 are sufficiently high to support the 
assumption that the work of the classes in the two tests had not changed 
appreciably. It is to be remembered that, in any repetition of tests, 
there are a good many factors other than changes in the relative attain- 
ments of the pupils which may affect the relative standing of the pupils, 
and that for the purposes of this report it is chiefly important that the 
average or median standings of the classes as a whole should not change 
materially. 

TABLE O. COMPARISON OF TWO TESTINGS AT CAPE GIRADEAU 

Correlations of the First and Second Tests 

Test n 

1. Courtis Addition Rights 63 

2. Courtis Multiplication Bights 62 

3. Stone Reasoning Test 63 

4. Average Speed of Writing 77 

5. Quality of Handwriting on Speed Test 79 

6. Kansas Silent Beading 64 

7. Speed of Silent Beading 77 

8. Ayres Spelling List 76 
From the above considerations, it seems fair to assume that neither 

the lapse of a few months' time nor the possibilities of practice gains 
had any appreciable effect on the results. In the tabulation of results 
all pupils were, therefore, listed as members of the grades in which they 
were enrolled in May. 

PERSONNEL OF EXAMINERS 

The testing was done by five graduate students* of the Division of 
Education of Harvard University. Special care was given to the train- 
ing of the examiners in order that the methods of conducting the tests 
might be uniform. In the dictation of words for spelling, and in one of 
the reading tests, the examiners were assisted by selected teachers in the 
several schools. 

TECHNIQUE OF TESTING 

The sequence of the tests was arranged to guard in as far as possible 
against the influence of fatigue. Usually an interval of at least a class 
period intervened between the various tests. The Courtis and Stone 
tests were usually given on different days, and whenever possible in the 
morning hours. The schedule for testing was similar in each of the 
schools. The attitude of the pupils toward the testing was, it is be- 
lieved, not essentially different from their attitude toward the regular 
school work. 



r 




P.E. 


73.3 


± 


3.9 


79.1 


± 


3.2 


83.2 


± 


2.6 


89.6 


± 


1.7 


27.8 


± 


6.9 


65.3 


± 


4.9 


59.3 


± 


5.0 


69.3 


±: 


4.0 



'Messrs. H. B. Cnmminjgg, L. P. Damon, E. A. Lincoln, G. A. Puckett, and E. A Shaw. 
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CORRECTION OF PAPERS 

The correcting and scoring of all the papers were done by two, and in 
some instances, by three of the examiners. In those cases where the per- 
sonal factor might enter into the rating, every paper was scored inde- 
pendently by each of the readers. The grading of the penmanship 
papers was done by three of the examiners who practiced until they had 
attained a high degree of uniformity in their judgments. After prac- 
tice, their final ratings fell within one step in terms of the Ayres' scale. 
A similar method was followed with the compositions. All of the papers 
were read by two of the examiners who had through practice acquired 
an equal proficiency in rating the papers. When there were small dif- 
ferences in their judgments, the average was taken. 

ADVANTAGES OF EXPERT READERS 

It is believed that many errors which inevitably appear when the 
work of correcting is done by teachers and pupils have been eliminated 
by having a limited number of trained readers for the work. The skill 
and insight attained by the examiners through practice is accumulative. 
The time consumed in correcting is decreased, while the accuracy of the 
work is increased, and the results are interpreted with greater discern- 
ment and uniformity. 

LIMITED SCOPE OF THE WORK 

All that these tests assume to do is to determine the present attain- 
ments of the pupils now in the schools. It is quite possible that in some 
of the classes the pupils are drawn from an inferior school population. 
It was stated in one school, for example, that many of the pupils were 
recruited from a * 'floating" population. Their previous training may 
thus have been so limited that it would be unfair to hold the school in 
question responsible for their present attainments. 

Some of the classes were very small. In such classes it is, of course, 
possible to have by mere chance relatively inferior or relatively supe- 
rior groups. The facts in the case might have been determined, e.g., 
by supplementary mental tests, had such studies lain within the scope 
of this investigation.* Some indication of the character of these classes 
has, however, been secured from a study of the age-grade distribution. 
In some cases it is evident that these small classes are not representative 



*Had the group methods for giving intelligence tests been developed at the time when 
this survey took place, it would have been an easy matter to determine the impor- 
tant facts about the fundamental abilities of the pupils in] the several schools and 
classes. The extent to which differences in the mental abilities of pupils and 
classes of pupils may affect the standard test scores has been clearly shown since 
group intelligence examinations became available. See, for example, School and 
Society, VoL XII, No. 306, pp. 441-444. 
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of the grade of work which is being done ; but certain conclusions can be 
safely made about them, as will be shown later. 

Since there are no ninth grades at Kirksville and Maryville, results 
applicable to the eighth grade could not be obtained in the October test- 
ing. The results, as tabulated, are for that part of the eighth grade 
which was present in May. 

PRESENTATION OF RESULTS 

The results are stated in the tables in terms of the averages or 
medians, depending generally on the method of presenting standards 
with which it is desired to make comparison in this study. It is usually 
stated that the median cannot be used when the groups are very small, 
but that the averages must be chosen as the central tendency most rep- 
resentative of such groups. As the finding of the median is much easier 
and more rapid than finding the average, the data were examined to see 
if the use of the former could be justified. 

The results of this investigation are given, in part, in the accom- 
panying table, No. 10. In this table the averages and average devia- 
tions are compared with the medians and median deviations of the same 
grades in the same tests. The selection of the schools and grades for 
this comparison was a random one except for the fact that the smaller 
grades were chosen, as it is in the small groups that averages are sup- 
posed to be the most accurate measure. 

The table clearly shows that the use of the median was amply justi- 
fied. In many cases the two scores are exactly the same, and in many 
more the difference is so slight as to be negligible. In no instance does 
one of the scores fall outside the probable error or average deviation of 
the other. The only discrepancies which attract attention are in the 
speed of silent reading. But here an examination of the facts shows that 
the median is likely to state the tendency of the group better than the 
average. The reason for this is that a very high or a very low score has 
a decided effect on the average in the small group, but does not affect the 
median. A study of the distributions shows that this is what has hap- 
pened in the cases where there is a marked disagreement between the 
average and the median. 

TABLE 10. COMPARISON OF AVERAGES AND MEDIANS 

Penmanship Silent Reading 

Av. Speed Av. Quality Speed Reproduction Questions 

Average 39 33 189 21 41 

A.D. 8 5 94 14 13 22 

Median 38 33 147 14 39 Pupils 

P.E. 5 5 60 9 14 Grade 2 
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Average 


33 


44 


169 


33 


51 




A.D. 


7 


7 


65 


9 


9 


10 


Median 


32 


42 


147 


37 


53 


Pupils 


P.B. 


12 


6 


33 


9 


4 


Grade 3 


Average 


57 


39 


184 


34 


40 




A.D. 


13 


6 


60 


18 


20 


16 


Median 


59 


39 


180 


40 


49 


Pupils 


P.E. 


14 


4 


60 


17 


8 


Grade 4 


Average 


81 


45 


321 


50 


70 




A.D. 


15 


6 


84 


12 


8 


8 


Median 


83 


45 


363 


57 


72 


Pupils 


P.E. 


16 


9 


81 


12 


7 


Grade 6 


Average 


82 


50 


285 


51 


67 




A.D. 


17 


8 


80 


9 


12 


20 


Median 


79 


48 


299 


51 


72 


Pupils 


P.B. 


18 


8 


67 


11 


13 


Grade 5 


Average 


92 


41 


310 


56 


69 




A.D. 


15 


9 


78 


8 


15 


12 


Median 


89 


37 


291 


57 


69 


Pupils 


P.B. 


18 


7 


72 


9 


14 


Grade 7 



The variability from the central tendency, i.e., average or median 
deviation, is stated under the average or median. This figure, taken to- 
gether with the number of scores from which the central tendency is cal- 
culated will indicate the reliability of the averages or medians. Besides 
the central tendencies of the separate schools, grade averages and me- 
dians with their variabilities have been calculated for the combined 
grades of all the schools taken together. These figures give a basis for 
further comparisons. 



METHODS OF INTER-SCHOOL COMPARISON 

Several methods of comparing the relative standing of the various 
schools and grades have been employed. This has been necessary partly 
because of the small number of cases involved in most of the comparisons, 
but also because of other considerations. The average or median stand- 
ing of the various grades has usually been used in the inter-grade com- 
parisons; but, in the inter-school comparisons since the work of the 
upper grades is more representative of what the schools have accom- 
plished than that of the lower grades, the standing of the higher grades 
may properly be given greater weight. Since our tests of the eighth 
grades are sometimes incomplete, the average or median standing of 
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the sixth and seventh grades taken together has been secured for this 
comparison. This method of comparison has been called the Upper 
Grade Median Method. 

The average or median of the two grades has been taken rather 
than that of either grade alone, because the increased number of indi- 
viduals in the combined grades gave figures that were more reliable, 
and also because this practice guards to some extent against the effect 
of one or the other of the grades being by chance exceptionally good or 
poor. When one of the grades was much larger than the other a random 
selection of cases was made from it, in order that the combined grade 
medians might be based upon approximately equal numbers from each 
grade. 

The above method of ranking did not always prove adequate to 
express all the facts, and in questionable cases several other methods 
have been used. The supplementary methods employed are the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Progress Method: Comparison of standing of pupils in each 
grade with that of the pupils in the preceding grade, with special refer- 
ence to the standing of the seventh grade as compared with that of the 
second or third grade. Obviously, the efficiency of a school can be 
judged in part by the evidence of superior or inferior accomplishment 
on the part of the latter grades as compared with the earlier grades of 
the school. It is true that the attainments, e.g., of an exceptional third 
grade when compared with an inferior eighth might seem to indicate 
that the school had not accomplished much, and this possibility limits 
somewhat the usability of the method. The average age of the pupils in 
such a third grade in comparison with the age of the pupils in the eighth 
grade may in some instances explain this result. The Progress Method 
has, therefore, always been supplemented by a study of the age-grade 
relationships. If, for example, the average age of the pupils in the 
various grades increases uniformly, but the relative attainments of the 
pupils advances more rapidly, this can usually be taken as evidence of 
the superior efficiency of training rather than as evidence of the mere 
maturity of the pupils. Some very striking evidence of the close rela- 
tionship between age and school attainment will be pointed out later. 
For the present it is enough to say that the relationship seems so close 
that, when there is some irregularity in school progress, a reference to 
the age-grade table will almost invariably explain the difference. Ob- 
versely, the striking instances in this report of the relative superiority 
of a succeeding grade over a preceding one can in most cases be ex- 
plained by a reference to the age grade table. 
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2. Rank Sum Method: By this method each of the grades is consid- 
ered separately. For example, the second grades of all the schools 
studied are ranked according to their relative standing in a given test. 
Next, the third and the subsequent grades are handled in the same way. 
Then the relative standing of the school as a whole is judged by the sum 
of the first, second, third, etc., ranks secured by the various grades. 

This method has the advantage of giving weight to the attainments 
of the earlier grades, and thus it supplements the first two methods 
which rate the schools chiefly on the basis of the attainments of the latter 
grades. It should be said, however, that it is a fair assumption that 
relative superiority in the earlier grades is likely to be indicative of the 
selection of a superior group rather than excellence of school training; 
but this is not always true. Therefore, although it is believed that the 
first two methods outlined above are on the whole better, it has seemed 
fair to give some weight in judging the school as a whole to the accom- 
plishments of the pupils of the earlier grades. 

(3) Distribution Method: At times the best results are obtained by 
a direct study of the distributions or frequency tables of the results of 
the tests. These give a record of each individual score, and thus often 
throw considerable light on the above-mentioned problems of comparison. 

The following tables will show two rankings. The first of these will 
be based on the scores of the combined sixth and seventh grades; the sec- 
ond and final ranking will take into consideration all the other methods 
of comparison above described. 

In order that the reader may fully understand the use of these 
methods of comparison, the following example is presented, which shows 
how the final ranking was obtained in the Stone Arithmetic test : 
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TABLE 12. GRADE MEDIANS IN STONE TEST 

Grade III IV V VI Vn Rank*™* 

School Score Rank Score Rank Score Rank Score Rank Score Rank Stun over III 

Gape Giradeau 1.0 2 2.0 2.5 3.0 8 5.0 1 7.1 1 9.5 6.1 

Columbia 1.0 2 2.5 1 4.6 1 4.6 2.5 5.2 5.5 12.0 4.0 

Kirksville 5 1.0 4.5 1.0 6 4.0 4.5 5.2 5.5 25.5 5.2 

Maryville 5 0.5 6 3.1 2 4.0 4.5 6.7 8 20.5 6.7 

Springfield 1.0 2 2.0 2.5 2.8 4 4.6 2.5 6.8 2 13.0 5.8 

Warrensburg 5 1.0 4.5 2.0 5 3.6 6 5.6 4 24.5 5.^ 

From the foregoing tables the schools will be seen to rank as follows 
by the several methods. 

Upper Grade Median Progress Rank Sum 

Cape Giradeau Maryville Cape Giradeau 

Springfield Cape Giradeau Columbia 

Maryville Springfield Springfield 

Columbia Warrensburg Maryville 

Kirksville Kirksville Warrensburg 

Warrensburg Columbia Kirksville 

Cape Giradeau stands first by two methods of comparison, and is 
second only by a small margin in the third, so is placed first in the final 
ranking. 

Springfield and Maryville are not far apart, but there is consid- 
erable evidence for placing the former school in second place. Spring- 
field stands ahead of Maryville by both the Upper Grade Median and 
Bank Sum methods, and a comparison of the distributions shows a skew 
toward the upper scores by the Springfield pupils. 

Columbia is given the fourth place over Kirksville because of the 
excellent Rank Sum score, and the superior performance in the lower 
grades. 

An examination of the distributions seems to indicate that Warrens- 
burg should probably not be ranked below Kirksville. The Progress 
and Rank Sum methods both favor the former, though only slightly. 
Probably these two schools should rank equally. 

NUMBER OF PUPILS TESTED 

It has been noted that the small number of pupils tested limits the 
scope and accuracy of the comparisons and conclusions of the report. 
The number of pupils is shown in Table 13 by schools and grades. There 
are several grades which contain less than 10 pupils, and very few of 
them contain more than 20. It must be remembered also that these 
figures express the maximum number of pupils tested. Because of 
absences, the number of papers obtained in any given test was often one 
or two less than the number appearing in the table. 
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Columbia has no eighth grade, and, as there are no ninth grades 
at Maryville or Kirksville, no results for the eighth grade could be 
obtained in the October testing of this school. For these reasons the 
results from the eighth grades have not been used in the inter-school 
comparisons. 

Besides the eighth grades mentioned above the second and sixth 
grades at Maryville, and the third grade at Cape Giradeau were so small 
that the results are very unreliable. 

TABLE2 13. NUMBER OF PUPILS BY SCHOOLS AND GRADES 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Total 


Cape Giradeau 


22 


9 


13 


15 


13 


23 


16 


111 


Columbia 


12 


10 


19 


11 


13 


14 





79 


Kirksville 


19 


16 


17 


13 


25 


19 


9 


118 


Maryville 


6 


10 


10 


16 


8 


12 


10 


72 


Springfield 


16 


16 


16 


12 


16 


17 


14 


107 


Warrensburg 


15 


21 


15 


20 


21 


41 


32 


165 


Grade Totals 


90 


82 


90 


87 


96 


126 


81 


652 



AGES OF PUPILS TESTED 

A study of the ages is important because of the light it throws on the 
question of the mental calibre of the classes. Other things being equal, 
it is likely that a grade composed of older pupils is an inferior grade, 
and conversely, a grade composed of younger pupils is likely to be a su- 
perior one. For valid comparisons, then, the median ages of the pupils 
in the grades, schools, or systems compared should be the same. 

It is, however, plain from the table of ages (Table 14) that this con- 
dition is not fulfilled. The medians of the combined grades progress 
regularly, and with equal deviations, beginning at 8 years in the second 
grade, and reaching 14 in the eighth. But in the separate schools this 
regularity is found only in Columbia. In the seventh grade at Cape 
Giradeau the median is a year below that of the other seventh grades. 
That is, half the pupils are 12 years old and under, while in each of the 
other schools half of the seventh grade pupils are 13 years of age or 
under. Kirksville has one over-age grade, the fifth, in which more than 
half the pupils are a year older than the combined grade median. In 
Maryville, the fifth, seventh, and eighth grades are all above the median 
age. 

Springfield presents the most interesting state of affairs. From the 
second to the sixth grades, inclusive, the pupils are a year under age as 
compared with the combined grade medians. But the seventh grade 
pupils are two years older than those of the sixth ; and the eighth grade 
pupils are two years older than those of the seventh. It is also no- 
ticeable that most of the variations in the Springfield medians are 
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zero, which means that half the class are exactly at the median age. 
These facts seem to indicate that the upper grades in this school are 
somewhat inferior when compared with the rest of the school. Assum- 
ing this to be so, Springfield will suffer in comparison with the other 
schools, as it is on the basis of the upper grade scores that the compari- 
sons are chiefly made. An examination of the results seems to show 
that this is exactly what happens. In many of the testa the Springfield 
seventh grade will be found to have scores decidedly lower than those of 
the sixth grade. In Warrensburg there are two grades, the fourth and 
the sixth, in which the median ages are a year below the combined grade 
medians. 

The age problem may be handled in another way by studying the 
retardation and acceleration of individuals in each grade. The follow- 
ing tables show the findings on this basis. A pupil was considered re- 
tarded if he was two or more years older than the group median age for 
his grade. He was considered accelerated if he was two or more years 
younger than the grade median. 



TABLE 


1 14. ] 


MEDIAN 


AGES OF 


FDFXIil 


8 BY GRADES* 




Qrade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 


8 


9 


10 


ii 


12 


12 


14 




(0) 


(0) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 




22 


9 


13 


15 


13 


23 


16 


Columbia 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 






(0) 


(1) 


(0) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 






12 


10 


19 


11 


13 


14 





Kirksville 


8 


9 


10 


12 


12 


13 


14 




(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(0) 


(0) 


(1) 




19 


d6 


17 


13 


25 


19 


9 


Maryville 


8 


9 


10 


12 


12 


14 


15 




(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 




6 


10 


10 


16 


8 


12 


10 


Springfield 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


13 


15 




(0) 


(0) 


(1) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


(1) 




16 


16 


15 


12 


16 


14 


14 


Warrensburg 


8 


9 


9 


11 


11 


13 


14 




(0) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 




15 


21 


15 


20 


21 


41 


31 


Grade Medians 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 




(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(li 




90 


82 


89 


87 


96 


123 


80 



•The figures in parenthesis express the median deviations, and the figures in italics 
tell the number of eases in each grade. 
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TABLE 15. NUMBER OF PUPILS TWO OR MORE YEARS RETARDED 



jl.i mm mm mm-a db«^« ■*■■* *-r 

Grade 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 




6 


7 


8 


All Grades 


Cape Giradeau 













3 




3 


1 


3 


10 


Columbia 










1 







3 







4 


Kirksville 




4 


1 


4 


3 




6 


1 


2 


21 


Maryville 




2 


1 


3 


3 




1 


3 


3 


16 


Springfield 
























1 


1 


Warrensburg 







2 


1 


5 




5 


6 


4 


23 


TABLE 16. PER CENT OF PUPILS TWO OR MORE TEARS RETARDED 


Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 




6 




7 


8 


All Grades 


Cape Giradeau 











20 




23 




4 


19 


9 


Columbia 








5 







23 










5 


Kirksville 


21 


6 


24 


23 




24 




5 


22 


19 


Maryville 


33 


16 


30 


19 




6 




25 


30 


21 


Springfield 
























7 


1 


Warrensburg 





10 


7 


25 




24 




14 


13 


14 



In Kirksville, Maryville, and Warrensburg there is a fairly large 
amount of retardation throughout the grades. The first two schools 
have retarded pupils in every grade, the latter in every grade but one. 
In Cape Giradeau the retardation comes in the last four grades. In 
both Springfield and Columbia the retardation is negligible except in 
one grade of the latter school. In Columbia this grade is the sixth. 
This fact will probably affect the standing of the school in the " upper 
grade median' * method of inter-school comparison. 

TABLE 17. NUMBER OF PUPILS TWO OR MORE YEARS ACCELERATED 



Grade 




2 


3 




4 




5 




6 


7 


8 All Grades 


Cape Giradeau 












1 




1 




1 


4 


2 9 


Columbia 

























1 


— 1 


Kirksville 












1 




1 




2 





4 


Maryville 

















1 







2 


3 


Springfield 




1. 


1 




1 




1 







1 


5 


Warrensburg 


ENTO 





2 


10 9 5 
i TWO OR MOKE TEARS 


2 19 


TABLE 18. JMBR CI 


FFUP 


ILt 


ACCELERATED 


Grade 


2 


3 




4 




5 




6 




7 


8 All Grades 


Cape Giradeau 










8 




7 




8 




17 


12 8 


Columbia 

























7 


— 1 


Kirksville 










6 




8 




8 







4 


Maryville 





• 









6 









16 


4 


Springfield 


6 


6 




6 




9 









7 


5 


Warrensburg 





10 




7 









43 




12 


7 12 
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It is apparent that except in the case of Warrensburg, acceleration 
in these schools is not nearly as frequent as retardation. Such as occurs 
is concentrated for the most part in one or two grades. This fact may 
possibly affect the inter-school comparisons in Maryville and in Cape 
Giradeau, where the acceleration is fairly large in the seventh grades, 
and in Warrensburg, where there is acceleration in the sixth grade. 

To conclude: The study of the ages of pupils points out probable 
differences in the mental make-up of the pupils in the different schools, 
and of pupils of the different grades in the same school, which must be 
kept in mind when the results from the various schools are compared. 
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§2. INTER-SCHOOL COMPARISONS 
1. Arithmetic Tests 

Two series of tests were given in Arithmetic ; first, the Courtis Tests, 
Series B, and second, the Stone Reasoning Tests. 

a. The Courtis Tests. The Courtis tests, Series B, consist of a 
set of twenty-four examples for each of the operations in arithmetic: 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division. There is a definite 
time limit for each set. When the test is given each child is provided 
with a folder containing the four sets of examples, and is carefully in- 
structed as to what he is to do. At a signal from the tester, all the chil- 
dren begin work on the first set of examples, and they continue until time 
is called. The same method of procedure is used for each set in turn. Be- 
tween the second and third sets a short rest period is given the children. 

The results of these tests in the Missouri Training Schools are pre- 
sented in the accepted form for the purpose of comparing them with those 
of other schools. The results are shown in the body of the report in 
terms of " Speed" and " Accuracy* ' in accordance with the more recent 
tables of Courtis. The scores in the Attempts and Rights, as used in 
the method hitherto employed, are given in the tables in the appendix. 
The difference in these two methods of stating results is that the Rights 
are now calculated in terms of percentages of the number of attempts, 
and these percentages are termed " Accuracy.' ' " Speed' ' and " At- 
tempts" may be used interchangeably to indicate the number of exam- 
ples tried in the allotted time. 

The findings in the four fundamental processes of Addition, Sub- 
traction, Multiplication, and Division are stated separately, and a rank 
in all four of the processes combined has been attempted. 

Speed of Addition. The schools will first be ranked in terms of 
" Speed," or, what is the same thing, in the number of examples at- 
tempted. Tables giving the complete results of this and the following 
tests will be found in the appendix. The tables in the body of the text 
will embody the main findings only. 

TABLE 19. SPEED OF ADDITION 

6&7 
Grade 3 4 5 6 7 combined 

Score Rank Final Rank 

Cape Giradeau 346888 1 1 

Columbia 235766 5 4 

Kirksville 4 4 5 6 6 6 5 5.5 

Maryville 5 6 6 7 8 7 2.5 2 

Springfield 2 4 6 6 6 6 5 5.5 

Warrensburg 3 5 6 6 8 7 2.5 3 

All Schools 3 4 6 6 7 6 
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As may be seen from the table, Cape Giradeau leads with 8 examples 
attempted. Maryville and Warrensbnrg are tied with 7 attempts each. 
The variability of the Warrensbnrg median is, however, twice as great 
as that of Maryville, and since the latter school ranks decidedly superior 
to Warrensbnrg by the Bank-Sum method of comparison, it seems that 
Maryville should have the second place. 

In the table, Columbia, EirksviUe, and Springfield all rank the 
same, each having 6 attempts as a median in the combined sixth and 
seventh grades. From an examination of the distributions it appears 
that Columbia should be ranked slightly ahead of the other two. 

The results in Springfield are striking in that there is no progress 
after the fifth grade. This suggests the possibility of an inferior seventh 
grade — a possibility which has already been indicated by the study of 
the age-grade distributions. This school also has a smaller variability 
than Eirksville, but on the other hand, the Bank-Sum method shows 
that they are not materially different. 

With all the above considerations in mind it seems that the ranking 
by the upper grade medians should be modified slightly, and that the 
final ranking should be as follows: (1) Cape Giradeau; (2) Maryville; 
(3) Warrensburg; (4) Columbia; (5.5) Springfield and Eirksville. 

Accuracy of Addition. In the accuracy of addition Cape Giradeau 
easily stands in first place, while Springfield and Warrensburg come 
second and third in the order named. Columbia is placed fourth by 
the Progress method and because of the good score in the seventh grade. 
The supplementary methods show the Maryville record better than that 
of Kirksville. The absence of regular progress in this test, except in 
the results at Cape Giradeau, is noteworthy and quite the opposite of 
what might be reasonably expected. 

TABLE 20. ACCURACY OF ADDITION 

6&7 
combined 
Grade 3 4 5 6 7 Score Bank Final Bank 

Cape Giradeau 0% 20% 43% 60% 67% 63% 1 1 

Columbia 50 33 60 41 5 4 

Kirksville 25 20 38 50 40 5 6 ' 

Maryville 25 67 50 60 40 40 5 5 

Springfield 25 50 50 64 56 2 2 

Warrensburg 25 38 33 50 44 3 3 
All Schools 20 40 44 50 50 

By consulting the corresponding table in the Appendix (Table II), 
it will be noted that the variability of these median scores is so large in 
the lower grades as to make them unreliable. This limitation does not 
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apply so seriously to the scores of the upper grades, although it is still 
a factor in some schools. It should be kept in mind when examining 
all the "accuracy" tables. 

TABLE 21. SPEED OF SUBTRACTION 



• 












6&7 






Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


combined 
Score Bank 


Final Bank 


Cape Giradean 


3 


4 


8 


8 


8 


8 


2.5 


2.5 


Columbia 


1 


1 


4 


6 


7 


7 


4.5 


5 


Kirksville 


1 


4 


6 


5 


6 


5 


6 


6 


Maryville 


2 


5 


6 


9 


9 


9 


1 


1 


Springfield 


4 


4 


7 


8 


8 


8 


2.5 


2.5 


Warrensburg 


3 


4 


7 


5 


9 


7 


4.5 


4 


All Schools 


2 


4 


6 


6 


8 


7 . 







Speed of Subtraction. In this test all the methods give nearly the 
same ranking to the schools. Maryville stands first, with Cape Oiradeau 
and Springfield tied for second place. Warrensburg is placed fourth 
and Columbia fifth because the latter stands lower by the Bank-Sum 
method. Kirksville is decidedly behind the other schools. 

It is interesting to note the results in Columbia which show that the 
low standing in the lower grades where the formal arithmetic is not 
emphasized does not hinder rapid and regular progress afterward with 
a fairly high score in the last grade. 

TABLE 22. ACCURACY OF SUBTRACTION 















6&7 


















combined 




Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Score Bank 


Final Bank 


Cape Giradean 


0% 


50% 


63% 


55% 


70% 


63% 


4.5 


4 


Columbia 








50 


43 


86 


83 


1 


1 


Kirksville 








33 


40 


60 


40 


6 


6 


Maryville 





80 


60 


55 


67 


63 


4.5 


5 


Springfield 


25 


20 


71 


75 


67 


70 


3 


3 


Warrensburg 





40 


60 


67 


78 


77 


2 


2 


All Schools 





20 


60 


57 


75 


67 







Accuracy of Subtraction. Columbia has a substantial lead in this 
test because of a remarkably high median score in the seventh grade. 
This is an example of how a single superior grade may affect the results. 
Cape Oiradeau is placed above Maryville because it leads by both the 
Rank-Sum and Progress methods of comparison. Kirksville stands far 
behind the other schools. 
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Again we find little regularity of progress in the various schools, 
with the exception of Kirksville and Warrensburg. The scores in Mary- 
ville decrease from the fourth grade through the sixth. 



TABLE 28. 


SPEED OF MULTIPLICATION 
















6&7 


1 














combined 


I 


Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Score Bank 


Pinal Rarfi 


Cape Giradeau 


"0" 


3 


5 


8 


7 


8 


1.5 


Columbia 


"0" 


1 


1 


3 


4 


4 


5.5 


6 ? 


Kirksville 


"0" 


1 


3 


3 


6 


4 


5.5 


5 t 


Maryville 


3 


5 


5 


7 


8 


8 


1.5 


1 J 


Springfield 


"0" 


3 


5 


8 


6 


6 


3.5 


3.5 ? 


Warrensburg 


"0" 


3 


6 


5 


7 


6 


3.5 


3.5 f 


All Schools 


"0" 


2 


5 


5 


6 


6 




• 



Speed of Multiplication. Maryville does better than Cape Gir.^ 
deau by the Progress and Rank-Sum methods, and so is given first pla# 
in the final ranking. Springfield and Warrensburg stand very close t 
gether. Possibly Warrensburg is slightly in the lead, but not enough i 
place it a rank ahead. The supplementary methods indicate that Kirtf 
ville should be ranked ahead of Columbia. The zero scores in tlf 
lower grades mean simply that multiplication is not taught in that 
grades. *" 



TABLE 


24. ACCURACY OF 


MULTIPLICATION 


1 














6&7 


i 

r 














combined 




Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Score Bank 


Final Baj 
1 


Cape Giradeau 0% 


0% 


67% 


63% 


75% 


67% 


1 


Columbia 














57 


33 


5 


5 


Kirksville 








25 





33 


20 


6 


6 


Maryville 





25 


75 


50 


50 


50 


3.5 


3.5 


Springfield 








80 


67 


57 


60 


2 


2 


Warrensburg 








50 


50 


60 


50 


3.5 


3.5 


All Schools 








50 


50 


50 


50 







Accuracy of Multiplication. There seems to be no good reason for 
changing the initial ranking. Maryville leads Warrensburg by the 
Rank-Sum method of comparison, but the latter school has a decidedly 
better score in the seventh grade. The large number of zero medians 
in the third and fourth grades mean that little work in multiplication 
is done in these grades. This holds true of all the grades up to the 
seventh in both Columbia and Kirksville. Absence of regular progress 
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is more noticeable in this test than in those preceding. There is no 
school in which regular and constant improvement is made throughout 
the grades. 

TABLE 25. SPEED OF DIVISION 















6 & 7 
















combined 




Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Score Bank 


Final Bank 


Cape Giradeau 


"0" 


1 


4 


5 


5 


5 


3.5 


4 


Columbia 


"0" 


"0" 


1 


2 


5 


3 


5.5 


5 


Xirksville 


"0" 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3 


5.5 


6 


Maryville 


"0" 


3 


4 


5 


6 


6 


1.5 


1 


Springfield 


"0" 


2 


3 


6 


5 


6 


1.5 


2 


Warrensburg 


"0" 


2 


5 


4 


6 


5 


3.5 


3 


Ml Schools 


"0" 


1 


4 


4 


5 


4 







Speed of Division. By the Progress and Rank-Sum methods of 

comparison Maryville leads Springfield, and is therefore ranked in first 

dace. The supplementary methods also place Warrensburg over Cape 

Jriradeau in third place. A study of the distributions shows that the 

results in Columbia are better than those in Kirksville. The sudden rise 

in the seventh grade median in Columbia is notable. It probably means 

hat the previous low scores are due to lack of stress on the work. The 

progress in Maryville and Kirksville is interesting in that each grade 

does, on the average, one more example than the preceding grade. 



TABLE 26. ACCURACY OP DIVISION 













6 &7 














combined 




Grade 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Score Bank 


Final Bank 


Cape Giradeau 0% 


0% 


33% 


75% 


80% 


86% 


1 


1 


Columbia 








50 


60 


50 


4.5 


5 


Kirksville 








33 


50 


33 


6 


6 


Maryville 


60 


57 


50 


60 


50 


4.5 


4 


Springfield 





67 


71 


75 


71 


3 


3 


Warrensburg 





60 


67 


80 


80 


2 


2 


All Schools 





50 


57 


71 


67 







Accuracy of Division. In the final ranking only one change has 
been made. Maryville is placed over Columbia because of a better 
standing by the Rank-Sum method of comparison. As was the case in 
Multiplication, the zero medians indicate that the schools do not teach 
Division in the lower grades to any extent. Progress is more uniform 
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in this test, as a regular gain is found in every school except Maryville. 
In the case of the latter school there is a decreasing score in the three 
middle grades. 

In order to get some idea as to the relative standing in the four 
operations as a group, a table has been made which shows the rank at- 
tained by each school in each test. A ranking in the combined opera- 
tions has also been attempted. 

TABLE 27. COMPARISON OF RANKS IN COURTIS TESTS 





















Four Opera- 


School Addition 


Subtraction 


Multiplication 


Division 


tions combined 




S* 


A* 


s 


A 


s 


A 


s 


A 


S A 


C. Giradeau 


1 


1 


2.5 


4 


2 


1 


4 


1 


2 1 


Columbia 


4 


4 


5 


1 


6 


5 


5 


.5 


5 5 


Kirksville 


5.5 


6 


6 


6 


5 


6 


6 


6 


6 6 


Maryville 


2 


5 


1 


5 


1 


3.5 


1 


4 


1 4 


Springfield 


5.5 


2 


2.5 


3 


3.5 


2 


2 


3 


3 2 


Warren8burg 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3.5 


3.5 


3 


2 


4 3 



It will be seen from the table that the correlation between the stand- 
ings in the different tests is not a perfect one. There is, however, a 
decided tendency for a school to hold approximately the same rank 
throughout the tests in both speed and accuracy, and for this reason the 
final ranking is probably valid. 

A further ranking may be made by combining the standings in 
speed and accuracy. In this Cape Giradeau stands first. Springfield 
and Maryville are practically tied for the second place, but the higher 
rank should probably go to the former school on the basis of greater 
accuracy in the work. Warrensburg, Columbia, and Kirksville follow 
in the order named. 

b. Stone Reasoning Test. In this test the pupils are given a folder 
which contains twelve problems of graded difficulty. Exactly fifteen 
minutes are allowed the pupils in which to work as many problems as 
they can. A certain problem value, as determined by the author of the 
tests, is credited for each correct answer. The pupil's score in the test 
is obtained by adding all the credits which he receives. 

The following table gives the results in terms of the median scores. 



*S — Speed. A — Accuracy. 
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TABLE 28. 


MEDIAN SCORES IN STONE REASONING TEST 
















6&7 


















combined 






Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Score Bank 


Final Rank 


Cape Giradeau 


1.0 


2.0 


3.0 


5.0 


7.1 


6.6 


1 




1 


Columbia 


1.0 


2.5 


4.6 


4.6 


5.0 


5.0 


4.5 




4 


Kirks ville 


0.0 


1.0 


1.0 


4.0 


5.2 


5.0 


4.5 




5.5 


Maryville 


0.0 


0.5 


3.1 


4.0 


6.7 


5.4 


3 




3 


Springfield 


1.0 


2.0 


3.6 


4.6 


6.8 


5.8 


2 




2 


Warrensburg 


0.0 


1.0 


2.0 


3.6 


5.6 


4.4 


6 




5.5 


All Schools 


1.0 


1.6 


3.0 


4.0 


6.4 


5.2 









The differences between the schools in this test are not great, and in 
most cases do not amount to more than the median variations of the 
scores. In some of the lower grades the scores are not at all reliable 
because of the great variations. 

Cape Giradeau has a slight advantage over Springfield for first 
place. The latter is very nearly tied with Maryville. The distributions 
show Springfield somewhat superior, and this school also leads by the 
Rank-Sum method, while the Progress method favors Maryville. The 
two schools are evidently not far apart, but the Springfield score is a 
little more reliable because it is based on a larger number of cases. 

From a study of the distributions it also appears that Warrensburg, 
Columbia and Eirksville differ but little. Columbia is given the fourth 
place because of the excellent showing made by the Bank-Sum method. 
The Warrensburg score is not very accurate, as is indicated by the large 
median deviation and a bimodal distribution. 

There is much better progress from grade to grade in nearly every 
school than was shown in the Courtis tests, and in this the combined 
grade medians show especially well. 

2. Spelling Test 

For these tests thirty words were selected for each grade. Twenty 
of these were taken from the Ayres* Spelling Scale, and the other ten 
from the Boston Minimum Lists. 

The words were not given by the examiners, but were dictated by 
the regular grade or practice teacher. This was deemed advisable be- 
cause of the fact that the pupils were more familiar with the voice and 
enunciation of the teacher. 

In the correction of the papers credit was given for accepted forms 
of simplified spelling, and for wrong words, evidently misunderstood, 
which were correctly spelled. The necessity for the latter practice 
could be obviated by using sentences containing test words as a means 
of giving the examination. 
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It should be noted in this test that progress through the grades is 
not made by getting a higher score on the same words, but by maintain- 
ing the same score on lists of words of increasing difficulty. 

The comparisons are made in terms of averages instead of medians 
because the standards are so stated. 

TABLE 29. PER CENT. OF CORRECT SPELLING OF WORDS FROM 

AYRES' LIST 

















6 &7 


















combined 




Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Score Bank 


Final Bank 


Cape Giradeau 


76 


84 


82 


85 


80 


83 


80 


1.5 


2 


Columbia not 


given 


60 


57 


66 


67 


76 


72 


5 


5 


Kirksville 


67 


66 


53 


73 


64 


58 


61 


6 


6 


Maiyville 


97 


93 


73 


80 


76 


76 


75 


3 


3 


Springfield 


95 


85 


72 


89 


81 


79 


80 


1.5 


1 


Warrensburg 


82 


65 


58 


76 


79 


71 


74 


4 


4 


All Schools 


81 


74 


64 


78 


74 


73 


76 







a. Words from Ay res 9 List. The standing of the schools is shown 
in the above table. Springfield ranks slightly higher than Cape Gira- 
deau in the distributions and by Rank-Sum method. The latter school 
stands ahead by the Progress method, but this is only because the earlier 
grades in Springfield make such good records. 

The differences between Columbia, Maryville, and Warrensburg are 
very small ; by the Upper Grade Median method these schools are prac- 
tically tied. By the other methods of comparison employed, however, 
the third place falls to Maryville by a small margin. Warrensburg 
seems to have a slight advantage over Columbia, although this may be 
questioned. The Kirksville results are more than a grade behind those 
of any of the other schools. 



TABLE 80. PER GENT OF CORRECT SPELLING OF WORDS FROM THE 









I 


tOST 


ONIJST 




















6& 7 
















combined 




Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


Score Bank 


Final Bank 


Cape Giradeau 


57 


65 


66 


57 


55 62 


63 


1 


2 


Columbia not 


given 


38 


28 


35 


53 36 


44 


4 


5 


Kirksville 


36 


33 


29 


59 


39 33 


33 


6 


6 


Maryville 


73 


59 


38 


57 


59 37 


42 


5 


4 


Springfield 


73 


61 


71 


71 


74 50 


62 


2 


1 


Warrensburg 


59 


47 


31 


65 


60 43 


52 


3 


3 


All Schools 


57 


50 


42 


58 


55 45 


49 
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b. Words from Boston List. The relative standings of the schools 
in the spelling of words from the Boston lists is shown in the above 
table. The reason for the lower scores on the Boston List is. that the 
words are much more difficult than those of the Ayres* list, and the 
Boston standards were obtained from tests given after the words had 
been studied by the pupils. 

Here again the Upper Grade Median method of comparison is not 
alone sufficient, and the final ranking must be made by the other meth- 
ods. These give the first place to Springfield. The fourth place is 
given to Maryville instead of Columbia because the former school is 
found to lead decidedly by the Bank-Sum method, and by a study of the 
distributions. The distributions show that the mode of the combined 
sixth and seventh grades at Maryville is 10% higher than that of the 
combined sixth and seventh grades at Columbia. Kirksville is again a 
grade or more behind the other schools. It is worth noting that the 
records of some of the schools are better in the lower grades than in 
the upper. This is especially noticeable in Kirksville, Maryville and 
Warrensburg. 

The average deviations are nearly all very high; some, indeed, so 
large as practically to invalidate the averages. This means that the 
range of ability in spelling the words on the Boston list was very great, 
or that possibly the words were more familiar to some individuals than 
to others. 

8. Penmanship Tests 

The Holmes Test* The Holmes Test for the Speed of Writing 
is given as follows: A short sentencef is written on the board by the 
examiner and copied, by the children at the top of their papers. After 
the directions for the test have been given, the sentence is read in con- 
cert by the class several times, so that it is fairly well learned before the 
test begins, and little or no time is lost by the pupils because of forgotten 
copy. 

After two short practice periods of 15 seconds each, which are 
given for the purpose of "warming up," the sentence is written repeat- 
edly for a one-minute and a four-minute period. The number of letters 
written per minute in each period is found, and the average of these is 
taken as the pupil's speed of writing. 



•This test was arranged by Professor Henry W. Holmes and used with his kind per- 
mission. Beeords for comparison with the present results were also made avail- 
able through his courtesy. 

tThe sentence is "Jolly kings bring gifts while happy maids dance." It will be no- 
ticed that this sentence contains most of the letters and the common letter com- 
binations. 
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TABLE 81. SPEED OF HANDWRITING 
Letters per Minute 



Grade 

Cape Giradeau 

Columbia 

Kirks ville 

Maryville 

Springfield 

Warrensburg 

All Schools 



2 

38 
35 
31 
39 
44 
45 
40 



3 

66 
32 
39 
54 
69 
44 
49 



4 

75 
51 
59 
51 
75 
60 
62 



5 

100 
87 
69 
55 
97 
79 
80 



6 

112 
89 
83 
83 

110 
82 
92 



7 

111 
92 
71 
89 
96 
92 
92 



6 &7 
combined 
Score Bank Final Bank 



111 

89 
79 
83 
104 
87 
93 



1 
3 
6 
5 
2 
4 



1 

3.5 

6 

5 

2 

3.5 



Speed of Handwriting. Cape Qiradeau easily leads in this test, 
with Springfield second. Columbia and Warrensburg stand so close to- 
gether that they cannot be separated by any method of comparison. 

In this test there seems to be regular progress through the grades. 
Three of the schools, however, show no advance after the sixth grade, and 
in two of these, Eirksville and Springfield, there is a falling off in the 
seventh grade. 

Quality -of Writing. The Holmes Test for the Quality of Writing 
provides for the rating on the Ayres Scale of three samples of the 
pupil's penmanship. The average of these three ratings is taken as 
the final score. 

The first of the three samples rated was the paper written in the 
four-minute speed test ; the second, a short story written by the pupils 
from dictation, and the third the "reproduction" paper from the read- 
ing test. In the latter case the pupils did not know that the paper was 
to be graded for penmanship. Each of the papers was rated indepen- 
dently by two of the examiners, and the two ratings were averaged for 
the score of the paper. 









Scores on 


Ayres Scale 


















6&7 














combined 




Grade 


2 


3 


4 5 


6 7 


Score Rank 


Final Bank 


Cape Giradeau 


33 


36 


43 39 


42 47 


42 


4 


3 


Columbia 


50 


42 


46 43 


44 49 


47 


2 


2 


Kirksville 


35 


32 


39 36 


38 35 


37 


6 


6 


Maryville 


32 


41 


38 43 


45 37 


44 


3 


4.5 


Springfield 


34 


29 


33 36 


43 40 


41 


5 


4.5 


Warrensburg 


35 


39 


43 48 


47 51 


51 


1 


1 


All Schools 


35 


36 


39 41 


42 45 


44 
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Warrensburg and Columbia stand very close in this test, but the 
former school has a little the better record in the upper grades. Cape 
Giradeau, Maryville, and Springfield are practically tied by the Upper 
Grade Median method of comparison, but the other methods give the 
advantage to the first school. Maryville would stand higher were it 
not for the poor record in the seventh grade. Kirksville does quite as 
well as most of the other schools in the lower grades, but makes no ad- 
vance in the upper grades. The records of the upper grades are from 
one to two grades behind the other schools. 

While the work of rating the papers was going on, it became evident 
to the examiners that there was a difference in the quality of the writing 
on the three different sets of papers. Separate medians were therefore 
found for each of the tests, and these are given in the table below. 

TABLE 88. COMPARISON OF QUALITY OF HANDWRITING ON DIF- 
FERENT TESTS 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Medians in 














Dictation 


35 


35 


40 


43 


45 


50 


Speed Test 


33 


35 


35 


38 


38 


43 


Reproduction 


35 


35 


40 


42 


45 


45 


Average of 














3 Tests 


35 


35 


39 


41 


42 


45 



The differences are not very great up to the fourth grade, but 
thereafter the quality of writing in the Reproduction and the Dictation 
tests is slightly better than that in the Speed test. In the seventh grade 
the writing in the Dictation test is of better quality than in either of the 
other two tests. The quality in the Reproduction test is better than that 
in the Speed test. It is likely that the quality of writing in the Repro- 
duction test is of most significance, because this was written in the 
pupils' ordinary handwriting. 

The ranking of the different schools is practically the same in all 
three tests, as may be seen from the tables in the appendix. 

For efficiency in writing, a proper balance must evidently be main- 
tained between speed and quality ; that is, neither speed nor quality of 
writing can be bettered at the expense of the other. When both factors 
are taken into consideration, the Warrensburg school stands first in the 
ranking. It has the best writing from the standpoint of quality com- 
bined with fair speed. Cape Giradeau and Columbia come next, with 
Springfield, Maryville, and Kirksville following in the order named. 
4 Reading Tests 

a. The Kansas Silent Reading Tests. The purpose of this test is 
to determine "the ability of pupils to get meaning from the printed 
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page." It consists of a series of "exercises," in the form of short para- 
graphs, in which the child is given certain directions to follow or in 
which he is required to solve a simple problem. Each exercise is so ar- 
ranged that the response of the child is either right or wrong. A folder 
containing a set of these exercises is given to each child in the class, and 
all begin to work at a signal from the examiner. The score is deter- 
mined by the number of exercises which are completed in five minutes, 
the weighting of each exercise in the final score having been calculated 
by the author of the tests. 

The median scores obtained in this test are recorded in the follow- 
ing table. The slight decrease in the scores of the sixth grade is due to 
the fact that two sets of exercises are used, one set for the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades, and another for the sixth, seventh, and eighth. 



TABLE 84 


I. KANSAS SILENT READING TESTS 
















6&7 










Test I 


Test II 


combined 






Grade 


3 


4 5 


6 


7 


Score Bank 


Final Bank 


Gape Giradeau 


18.1 


16.3 23.8 


10.6 


30.0 


19.7 1 




1 


Columbia 


6.8 


12.4 16.3 


15.4 


16.3 


15.4 4 




4 


Kirksville 


5.2 


9.8 12.8 


16.8 


19.3 


18.4 2 




2 


Maryville 


7.2 


8.5 14.6 


11.7 


15.8 


12.8 6 




6 


Springfield 


10.5 


13.4 18.3 


13.5 


17.3 


13.9 5 




5 


Warrensburg 


10.3 


10.3 12.5 


12.9 


20.1 


16.7 3 




3 


All Schools 


8.5 


12.4 16.3 


13.2 


20.0 


16.2 






In this test the ra 


nking seems 


to be the same by all methods. 


Cape 



Giradeau stands first; but it should be noted that the pupils in this 
school had taken this test several times during the year. The differ- 
ence between any two successive schools is not great, although a fairly 
large gap exists between the lowest and the highest scores. 

As may be seen in the corresponding table in the appendix, the relia- 
bility of some of the scores in the third and fourth grades is rather ques- 
tionable because of their high variability. 

b. Holmes Beading Tests* In the first of these tests the pupils 
are given slips of paper on which is printed a simple story, and a period 
of 20 seconds is allowed for reading. When the signal to stop is given, 
each child makes a mark under the word which he is reading, and then 
finishes the reading 5 of the story. When all are done, the class is asked 
to reproduce the story in writing. Finally, a set of questions on the 
maiti points of the story is given, and the pupils are asked to write the 
answers. 



* These tests were arranged by Professor Henry W. Holmes and used with his kind 
permission. 
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The speed of silent reading is scored in the number of words read 
per minute ; the reproduction is scored according to the number of ideas 
which are correctly reproduced by the pupil, and the answers to the 
questions are marked on a percentage basis according to definite values 
assigned them. 

Before giving this test a similar test was first given to familiarize 
the children with the mechanics of the test. The material was the same 
as that used for testing the silent reading in the Cleveland Survey. The 
schools are not ranked on the basis of this latter test, but the results are 
given in Table XX of the appendix. 



TABLE 85. SPEED OF SILENT READING 



Holmes Test 



Grade 


2 


Cape Giradeau 


147 


Columbia 


186 


Kirksville 


126 


Maryville 


180 


Springfield 


138 


Warrensburg 


141 


All Schools 


147 



Words per Minute 

3 4 5 6 

384 237 222 234 

147 219 309 327 

207 180 321 264 

180 405 363 363 

237 188 364 276 

180 147 299 249 

198 198 309 276 



6 & 7 
combined 

Score Final 

7 Bank Bank 

463 321 2 2 
324 324 1 1 
276 264 5 5 
291 309 3 3 
237 249 6 6 
309 276 4 4 
318 291 



Speed of Silent Reading. It should be said at the outset of the dis- 
cussion of this test that many of the scores of the lower grades are un- 
reliable. This is not only because the variations are large, but because 
the schools do not take the same rank in the practice and the final tests. 
The sixth and seventh grade medians, however, are not subject to this 
criticism, and it is on the basis of these scores that the comparisons are 
made. 

Columbia stands first, taking this rank over Cape Giradeau because 
of a considerably superior performance in the sixth grade. The rank- 
ing of the other schools is indicated in the above table. 
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TABLE 86. 


REPRODUCTION OF PASSAGE READ 










Holmes Test 
















6 &7 








Score in Per Cent. 


combined 




Grade 


2 


3 


4 5 


6 7 


Score Bank 


Final Bank 


Cape Giradeau 


14 


66 


60 63 


63 69 


69 1 


1 


Columbia 


29 


37 


29 57 


49 57 


49 6 


6 


Kirksville 


11 


43 


40 51 


60 63 


63 2 


2 


Maryville 


41 


29 


43 51 


57 57 


57 3.5 


3.5 


Springfield 


26 


49 


54 49 


57 54 


57 3.5 


3.5 


Warrensburg 


14 


29 


43 51 


51 57 


54 5 


5 


All Schools 


20 


37 


43 51 


54 60 


57 





Reproduction Tests. In the reproduction of the passage read Cape 
Giradeau ranks first. It is noticeable that this school makes very little 
progress in this test, as the median of the third grade is nearly as high 
as that of the seventh. The ranking of the other schools may be seen 
in the accompanying table. None of the methods of comparison gave 
sufficient evidence for breaking the tie between Maryville and Spring- 
field. 
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Holmes Test 

Score in Per Cent. 


• 

6&7 
combined 




Grade 


2 


3 4 5 6 7 


Score Bank 


Final Bank 


Cape Giradeau 


39 


71 77 73 77 85 


82 1 


1 


Columbia 


53 


53 44 68 70 73 


70 4 


3.5 


Kirksville 


19 


39 49 64 69 68 


69 5 


5.5 


Maryville 


44 


49 54 69 72 69 


72 3 


3.5 


Springfield 


38 


59 68 77 78 77 


77 2 


2 


Warrensburg 


19 


44 44 72 68 68 


68 6 


5.5 


All Schools 


37 


50 52 69 72 72 


73 





In the answers to questions on the passage read Cape Giradeau 
again takes first place, with Springfield second. The other four schools 
rank very close to one another, but the supplementary methods place 
Columbia and Maryville above the other two schools. 

5. Composition Test 

For this test the pupils of the seventh and eighth grades were asked 
to write a composition on any one of three following subjects: "The 
Most Exciting Day of My Life," "An Animal I Have Known," and 
"Something I Have Made." These topics were such that the pupil had 
a rather wide range of choice, while the product was kept fairly uniform. 

The compositions were graded by the Harvard-Newton Composition 
Scale. 
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TABLE 88. COMPOSITIONS 



School 


Grade 7 


8 


Final Bank 


Gape Giradeau 


74 


75 


1 


Colombia 


70 


• • 


3 


Kirksville 


64 


72 


4.5 


Maiyville 


67 


69 


4.5 


Springfield 


75 


75 


2 


Warrensburg 


57 


65 


6 


All School 


67 


70 





The comparisons in this test are based on the scores of the seventh 
grades alone because there is no eighth grade in Colombia, and the scores 
for the eighth grades at Kirksville and Maiyville are based on so few 
cases as to be unreliable. 

The medians show that there id little difference between Cape Gira- 
deau and Springfield, but the distributions seem to indicate that the 
former school should have first place in the ranking. Columbia comes 
third, and is really a little more in advance of Maryville than the me- 
dians show. Kirksville and Maryville are so close that they are given 
the same rank. Warrensburg comes last, and is about a grade behind 
the other schools. 

6. Final Banking of the Schools 

By way of summarizing the inter-school comparisons a final rank- 
ing of the schools on the basis of the results in all the tests has been 
made. Such a ranking, it is realized, must be made largely on the judg- 
ment of the investigators, and is likely to cover up more than it shows ; 
as is apt to be the case when combinations of results are made. For the 
schools, the teachers, and the supervisory officers the most important 
things by far are the individual results; comparisons can be made only 
if great care is used in their interpretation. 

The following tables give a summary of the findings presented in 
this section, together with the final ranking of the schools. The sign 
"&" in Table 39 indicates that two schools are tied in rank. 
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The tables show that Cape Giradeau easily ranks first. This school 
stands either first or second in all but three of the tests. Springfield 
stands second, while Mary ville and Warrensburg are about tied for third 
place, with the advantage slightly in favor of the former. Columbia 
comes fifth, and Kirksville last — considerably below the other schools. 

The relative standing of the schools is not, however, the most sig- 
nificant thing that the results of the tests show. Of much greater im- 
portance is the fact of the wide variation between these schools. Al- 
though there are, in practically every test, two or more schools in which 
the attainments are very close, yet in every test the difference between 
the highest and the lowest score is considerable. It does not seem that 
such variations should exist between schools which are engaged in sim- 
ilar work. Since it is unlikely that the selection of pupils or their gen- 
eral intelligence is sufficiently different in the various schools to produce 
such results, the explanation must be looked for in differences in the 
quality and amount of school training. 
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§3. COMPARISON OF RESULTS IN MISSOURI WITH RESULTS 

IN OTHER SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

But few of the tests given above have been tried out in schools of 
sufficiently different character, location, and social condition to furnish 
a basis for reliable comparisons between schools which differ in these 
respects. Comparisons must, therefore, be made with the utmost cau- 
tion. They should, moreover, be interpreted for the most part by 
teachers and supervisory officials who are in close touch with prevailing 
conditions. 

As pointed out earlier in this report, recent developments in group 
methods for the measurement of intelligence have made it possible to 
investigate the native abilities of the pupils in various classes, schools 
and communities with results which force us to conclude that these abili- 
ties vary to considerable extent. It is, therefore, probably no more 
valid to compare the scores of a group of pupils in arithmetic without 
any consideration of their general mental levels than it would be to 
compare them without any reference to their attained school grade. It 
has been shown already that considerable evidence exists, especially in 
the age distributions, for supposing fundamental differences between 
the quality of the pupils in the various Missouri schools. It is altogether 
probable that like differences exist between the Missouri pupils and 
those from whose records the several standards were obtained. 

In comparing the results in the schools studied above with results 
obtained elsewhere, it must, therefore, be kept in mind that the com- 
parisons are made in many instances between schools of very different 
character and condition. 

1. Arithmetic Tests 

Courtis Tests. The standards chosen for comparison in this test 
are, in the first place, the latest* standards published by Courtis. These 
standards were obtained by giving the tests to several thousand pupils 
in all parts of the country. They include, however, very few results 
from Missouri or neighboring states. 

The second set of standards consists of the results in three public 
systems of the state. These are more valuable than the above standards 
for the comparisons because it may be assumed that they were obtained 
from a somewhat similar school population. 

As the results are much the same in all four operations, detailed 
comparisons will be made only for the results of the test in addition. 
The reader may easily make comparisons for himself of the results of 
the other tests by a study of the comprehensive tables in the appendix. 



'At the time when this report was originally prepared. 
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TABLE 41. SPEED OF ADDITION IN COURTIS TESTS 

Grade 3 4 5 6 7 8* 

Training Schools 3 4 6 6 7 8 

Courtis Standards 4 6 8 10 11 12 

Columbia, Mo. 5 6 7 8 

Piedmont, Mo. 3 6 5 6 6 7 

Excelsior Springs, Mo. . . 6 6 6 7 8 

Speed of Addition. The training schools are, throughout, fron* one 
to three grades behind the Courtis standards. Except in the third and 
fourth grades no one of the schools equals or surpasses these standards. 
On the other hand, some of the scores compare favorably with thosq ob- 
tained in the three public schools. In the three upper grades there is 
little difference. 

TABLE 42. ACCURACY OF ADDITION IN COURTIS TESTS 

Grade 

Training Schools 
Courtis Standards 
Columbia, Mo. 
Piedmont, Mo. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Accuracy of Addition 
two to four and a half grades behind the Courtis standards. Only four 
grades out of the whole number, three in Maryville, and one in Cape 
Giradeau, are approximately equal to the standard scores. Compared 
with the public schools the training schools fare little better in the lower 
grades, but in the seventh grade the results are about equal. 

As has already been stated, the results in the other operations are 
all practically the same as those in addition. The training school scores 
are uniformly from one to five grades behind the Courtis standards, 
with only a single grade here and there equalling or approximating the 
latter. Comparisons with the scores from the Missouri public schools 
show that the training school scores are about equal to the lowest 
medians in the former group. 

The joint performance of grades 4 to 8 inclusive of the training 
schools in the Courtis Tests in comparison with the Courtis Standards 
is shown graphically in Chart B on p. 46. The extreme of variation in 
the schools in grades 6 and 7 is also shown in the chart. 
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*The results of the eighth grade are, of coarse, incomplete, as they do not include any 
grade VIII pupils from Columbia, and only part of those from Kirksville and 
Maryville. 
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TABLE 48. STONE REASONING TEST 



Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Training Schools 


1.0 


1.6 


3.0 


4.0 


6.4 


7.0 


Starch Standards 


4.5 


6.2 


7.8 


9.4 


11.0 


12.6 


Butte, Mont. 


• • 




2.2 


3.9 


5.8 


7.7 


Laporte, Ind. 


• • 




3.4 


4.6 


8.1 


8.6 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


• • 




3.7 


6.4 


8.6 


10.5 


Boston, Mass., 1916 


• • 




. * 


4.4 


5.6 


7.6 


Brookline, Mass., 1916 


• • 




4.0 


6.2 


• • 


• • 


Pall River, Mass., 1917 


. . 




• • 


5.0 


7.6 


• • 



Stone Reasoning Test The standards seem to fall into two groups, 
and the scores in one of these is considerably higher than those in the 
other. The training school medians are very close to the lower set of 
scores, running in some grades a little above, and in others, a little 
below. In none of the schools do the scores equal those of the higher 
group. 

2. Spelling Tests 
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Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Training Schools 


81% 


74% 


64% 


78% 


74% 


73% 


77% 


Ayres Standard 


79 


79 


79 


79 


79 


79 


79 


Brookline, Mass. 


• • 


. • 


84 


87 


89 


90 


86 


Fall River, Mass. 


• • 


• • 


• • 


. • 


86 


89 


» • 



Words from Ayres 9 List. The words were so chosen that the stand- 
ard score in each grade was 79%. The results in the training schools 
are only slightly below this standard, except in the fourth grade, where 
the average is about a grade below. 

The Brookline scores are approximately a grade ahead of both the 
training school and the standard averages, and the same may be said of 
the Pall River averages. 

Many of the grades in Gape Oiradeau, Maryville, and Springfield 
show results which are higher than the Ayres standards, and which are 
approximately equal to the Brookline averages. It is interesting to note 
that in Columbia, where little attention is given to formal spelling work, 
the Ayres standard is practically attained in the seventh grade. Some 
of the results at Warrensburg and Kirksville are especially low. 

TABLE 45. BOSTON SPELLING WORDS 

Grade 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Training Schools 57% 50% 42% 58% 55% 45% 57% 

Brookline, Mass 61 69 84 66 80 

Fall River, Mass 72 60 
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Words from Boston List. The results with the Boston list are not 
as satisfactory as with the Ayres list, but this was to be expected because 
the words are harder and not so familiar to the pupils. The Boston 
scores with these words run from 86 to 95 per cent., but this is only 
after the words have been studied for one or two lessons. The question 
arises : Would a period or two of training on the Boston list of words in 
these schools raise the average so as to approximate the Boston stand- 
ards? This is an experiment that the schools might well make. 

The training school scores are also decidedly below those of Brook- 
line where the conditions of testing were the same. Among the training 
schools there is none which even approximates the standards. Maryville 
is the only school in which any of the averages are over 70 per cent. 

8. Penmanship Tests 

TABLE 46* SPEED OF WRITING 

Grade 

Training Schools 
Newton, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 

Speed of Writing. The training school medians are very close to 
those of the schools chosen for comparison. In the fifth and sixth grades 
they surpass slightly these other schools. There are many cases of low 
scores in the individual schools, but these are for the most part in the 
lower grades, which matters little, since we are concerned chiefly with 
the final product of the schools. The only exception to this is a low 
score in the seventh grade at Kirksville, which is about two grades be- 
hind the scores attained elsewhere. 

TABLE 47. QUALITY OF WRITING 

Grade 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Training Schools 35 36 39 41 42 45 47 

Newton, Mass. 54 50 45 48 51 50 53 

Brookline, Mass. 44 46 47 49 

Starch Standards* 27 

South Bend Standards* 
Cleveland, Ohio* 
Fall River, Mass. 
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•The test given in this ease was not the Holmes Test, but the writing was rated on 
the Ayres Scale. 
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Quality of Writing. The training school medians are, after the 
fourth grade, from one to two grades behind the standards. There is 
not much variation between the schools except for the fact that Kirks- 
ville stands far below the rest, making no advance from grade to grade, 
and not surpassing the second grade median even in the seventh grade. 

4. Reading Tests 

TABLE 48. KANSAS SILENT READING TESTS 

Grade 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Training Schools 8.5 12.5 16.3 13.2 20.0 18.4 

Standards 6.0 9.9 13.7 13.4 16.5 18.8 

Kansas Beading Tests. The standards for this test are the medians 
obtained from the results of giving the test to about 9000 pupils in 19 
different cities. The training school medians are well above the stand- 
ards except in the sixth and eighth grades, where the two are equal. 
The superiority of the training schools amounts to about two grades in 
the seventh and about one grade in the third, fourth, and fifth grades. 

Cape Oiradeau is in a class by itself in this test, but this is doubtless 
due to practice, as the test had been given previously in this school. 
Since the high scores in this school might influence the medians of the 
combined grades, these were found for the other five schools alone. The 
only appreciable difference is in the combined eighth grade median, 
which fell to 15.0, which is approximately equal to the seventh grade 
standard. 

In the other schools there are very few grades in which the medians 
do not practically equal the standards. The chief exception to this is 
the seventh grade, in which the training school scores are all high. 
There are also several high medians in the Springfield grades; whereas 
in some of the grades at Eirksville and Maryville the scores are low. 

TABLE 49. SPEED OF SILENT READING 

Grade 2 3 4 5 6 

Training Schools 147 198 198 309 276 

Holmes Standards 249 276 

BrooHine, Mass 249 283 

Fall River, Mass 270 

Speed of SUent Beading. In this test the record of the training 
schools is a little better than the standards. The combined fifth grade 
median seems extraordinarily high, and is probably due to some factor 
of selection, which is not apparent. 

There is no one school which is uniformly above or uniformly below 
the standards in all grades, but each school has some high and some low 
scores. In Kirksville the low medians are found in the upper grades. 
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TABLE 50. QUALITY OF REPRODUCTION OF PASSAGE READ 

Grade 

Training Schools 
Holmes Standards 
Brookline, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 

Reproduction Tests. In the quality of reproduction of passages 
reiad there is little difference between the training school medians and 
the standards. Such differences as there are come in the fifth grade. 

Only a few of the grade scores in the various schools are far re- 
moved from the standard medians. In Gape Giradeau the scores are 
consistently above the standards ; in every grade after the second they 
equal or surpass the eighth grade standard. 
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Grade 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Training Schools 37% 


50% 


52% 


69% 


72% 


72% 


75% 


Holmes Standards . . 


• • 


• • 


63 


69 


72 


73 


Brookline, Mass. 


• • 


• • 


62 


64 


68 


73 


Fall River, Mass. 


• • 


• • 


• • 


66 
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• • 



In the answers to questions about the passages read, the training 
school medians are again not very different from the Holmes standards. 
They are from a grade to two grades ahead of the results in the Brook- 
line and Fall River schools. As in the preceding test, the Gape Gira- 
deau scores are very high from the third grade on. 

5. Composition Test 

TABLE 52. COMPOSITION TEST 

Grade 7 8 

Training Schools 67 70 

Newton, Mass. . . 75 

Bloomington, Ind. 61 67 

Port Townsend, Wash. 53 58 

Brookline, Mass. . . 70 

Fall River, Mass. 65 

In the composition test for the seventh grade, the training school 
medians are considerably above those of the schools with which they are 
compared, with the exception of Fall River. The difference is not so 
large in the eighth grade, but it must be remembered that the Missouri 
figures in this grade are not complete. 
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The differences between the medians in the separate schools and the 
standards follow in the main the same course as the combined grade 
medians. The scores in Gape Giradeau, Columbia, and Springfield are 
especially high. 

6. Summary 

On the whole, it may be said that the training schools compare not 
unfavorably with the other schools in which records are available. At 
least, it may be said that there are some standards in each set of results 
which the training school medians equal or surpass. The greatest dis- 
crepancies come in the results of the Courtis tests, but, although the 
training school medians are from one to five grades below the Courtis 
Standards, they are very close to the results obtained in three Missouri 
public schools. The general tendency seems to be for the training school 
combined grade medians to fall about half a grade below the standards. 

Among the various schools, the Cape Giradeau and Springfield 
medians tend to surpass the standards, while the results from Kirksville 
are almost uniformly below. This is another evidence of rather wide 
variation among the schools. 
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§4. PROGRESS IN THE SCHOOLS 
METHODS OF STUDY 

Attention was called in Section 1 to the fact that the efficiency of a 
school may be judged, in part, at least, by the advance in the various 
subjects which the pupils of the school make from grade to grade. This 
was one of the methods used above to estimate the rank of a school. As 
was pointed out in the previous discussion, this method may lead to 
false conclusions since we are not dealing with the progress of the same 
pupils through the grades, but with the comparative standing of differ- 
ent pupils in the various grades. For example, if we compare a rela- 
tively inferior second grade with a relatively superior eighth grade, 
the results attained in that school would appear to be greater than they 
really are, as would be apparent had we been able to trace the actual 
improvement of this second grade from year to year up to the eighth 
grade. Or the opposite comparison may be made, namely, between a 
relatively superior second grade and a relatively inferior eighth grade. 
In this case the school would not be given credit for the improvement 
which would probably have been found, had we been able to follow the 
progress of the same individual pupils from this second grade until 
they reached the eighth grade. 

It is to be noted, however, that when comparisons are made in many 
different subjects of study the relatively inferior and the relatively supe- 
rior grades are likely to be discovered, since the high or the low scores 
are generally maintained consistently in all the various subjects of 
6tudy. By such observations as these and by other like considerations, 
mentioned in Section 1, e.g., the comparative ages of the pupils in 
question, it is possible to make valid comparisons. It should, however, 
always be kept in mind that the progress discussed below is not that of 
the same pupils, but that of the school as a whole. The records simply 
tell how much superior the standing of the eighth grade pupils is to 
that of the second grade pupils in the same school. If the average 
second grade pupil writes at the rate of 39 letters per minute and the 
average eighth grade pupil writes at the rate of 102 letters per minute 
the amount of progress in the rate of writing in this school is 63 letters 
per minute. 

An important element in the comparison is the uniformity or regu- 
larity in the progress from grade to grade. There may be a regular 
advance in each grade, or all the gains may be made in one or two grades 
with little or no gain in the other grades. Grading of pupils and the 
outlining of courses of study is done, for the most part, in the belief 
that regular and uniform progress is the rule. It will be interesting to 
see in how far the facts brought to light in this study justify this belief. 
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The facts in regard to school progress are shown more clearly in 
the accompanying diagrams. Tables of numerical results are added 
in the appendix. It was not considered desirable to make diagrams 
for all the tests ; the following selection was made : 

1. Courtis Test, Speed of Addition. 

2. Courtis Test, Accuracy of Addition. 

3. Stone Reasoning Test. 

4. Speed of Penmanship. 

5. Quality of Penmanship. 

6. Speed of Silent Reading. 

7. Quality of Reproduction of Passage Read. 

GRADE PROGRESS IN COMBINED GROUP 

The Progress lines for all the schools taken together are shown in 
the last diagram, Chart A. They indicate, for the most part, a steady 
and gradual gain in the average attainments of the pupils from the 
second to the eighth grade. In many cases the lines do not rise as 
rapidly after the sixth grades as they do before this grade. This is what 
we should expect, because intensive drill in the formal subjects is about 
finished by the end of the sixth grade. 

There is one noticeable exception to the general regularity of 
improvement. In several of the tests the scores of the fifth grade are 
as high as or higher than the scores of the sixth grade. This is espe- 
cially noticeable in the speed of silent reading, and in the speed of addi- 
tion. There is a slight improvement in the accuracy of addition. 

GRADE PROGRESS IN THE SEPARATE SCHOOLS 

1. Cape Giradeau. The third diagram from the left side of page 
shows the lines of progress for Cape Giradeau. The first four of these 
lines, representing the work in arithmetic and the speed of writing, 
show fairly steady progress through the grades. In the quality of the 
writing there is a decided rise in the fourth grade, but otherwise the 
progress is uniform. The speed of reading, however, gives a very odd 
line of progress. The third grade score is very high, followed by a 
decided drop in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades, and a marked gain in 
the seventh grade. The progress in the reproduction test is unlike that 
in any of the other tests. There is again a sudden rise in the third grade, 
followed by a plateau which is broken only by a slight rise in the seventh 
grade. 

The high scores in the third grade may be due to the fact that the 
number of pupils in this grade is very small (only eight in most of the 
tests) and that they are possibly a select group. The low scores of the 
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fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in the speed of silent reading, may be 
counterbalanced in part by the high scores in these same grades in the 
quality of reproduction of the passage read. 

When compared with the progress lines of the whole group the Cape 
Giradeau lines are for the most part parallel to the former and some- 
what above them. This is especially true in the later grades, which 
shows that this school makes more than the average progress. Even in 
the speed of silent reading where the Cape Giradeau medians are below 
in the fifth and sixth grades, the seventh and eighth grade medians 
are considerably above those of the combined group. 

2. Columbia. The progress in Columbia is shown in the next to 
the last diagram of Chart A. The most striking feature in this school 
is the plateau which occurs from the fifth grade on in nearly every test. 
This may be explained variously. It may be caused by the fact that 
little attention is given to the formal side of the studies in this school, 
especially in the later grades, or the seventh grade may be a relatively 
inferior grade. As there is no eighth grade in this school, it is not pos- 
sible to get further evidence on this point. It should be said in passing 
that if the second explanation is true, this fact has caused Columbia to 
suffer in the comparisons with the other schools. 

Another noticeable fact is that the quality of writing is high 
throughout all the grades of this school. When compared with the lines 
of the combined group the Columbia results are seen to be, in general, 
slightly lower, with the exception of the fifth grade; but the record in 
the quality of penmanship is everywhere above that of the combined 
group. 

3. KirksvWe. In the first diagram of the chart showing the grade 
progress in Eirksville there is no uniformity in the advances in the 
various subjects and no general tendency which can be observed. Regu- 
larity of progress is shown to some extent in the speed of addition, 
in the speed of writing through the sixth grade, and in the quality of 
reproduction. The other lines are very irregular. In comparison with 
the combined group the results at Kirksville are, with the exception of 
the record in the quality of reproduction, uniformly lower. This is 
especially true of the upper grades. 

4. Maryville. In the diagram for the grades at Maryville, the 
lack of uniformity in progress is again the main feature. The line rep- 
resenting the Stone test shows the most regular progress; there is also 
considerable regularity in the gains made in the speed of addition. In 
the speed of silent reading, the line slopes downward from the fourth 
grade on, and in the quality of reproduction there is a marked plateau 
in the progress of the last four grades. Because of this irregularity, 
comparison with the combined group is difficult. 
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5. Springfield. The Springfield diagram brings out clearly the 
fact to which attention has been called previously, namely, that the sev- 
enth grade in this- school seems to be a poor one. In five out of the seven 
lines there is no rise between the sixth and seventh grades, and in most 
cases there is a noticeable drop. Up to the sixth grade, the progress is 
in most cases regular. In the speed of reading, the line shows the most 
irregularity, and it is especially noticeable for the downward trend from 
the fifth grade on. In the quality of reproduction there is a plateau 
from the third grade on to the eighth. 

A general statement concerning the relation of the Springfield lines 
to those representing the combined schools can hardly be made. In both 
the arithmetic tests and in the speed of writing, the Springfield records 
are slightly above the combined record, whereas in the quality of writing 
the combined record is higher, except in the sixth grade. In both the 
speed of silent reading and the quality of reproduction the tendency is 
for the school to be somewhat above in the earlier grades and somewhat 
below in the later grades. 

On the whole, it may be said that the progress in this school is sat- 
isfactory, if the influence of what seems to be a relatively inferior 
seventh grade is discounted. 

6. Warrensburg. The Warrensburg lines of progress indicate the 
most satisfactory state of affairs that is found in any of the schools. 
Progress seems to be steady and regular in all the tests. Only a few 
isolated scores break the regularities of the lines, and these are not im- 
portant. In nearly all cases the records are very close to those of the 
combined group. The only exceptions are in the case of the Stone test> 
which is a little below, and in the quality of writing, which is a little 
above the standard. 

SUMMARY 

The study of the progress in the schools again brings out the fact 
that there are many inter-school differences, as well as inequalities in 
the same school and grade in the standing of the pupils in the several 
subjects of study. Although there are many cases of regular and con- 
tinued progress through the grades, the ups and downs in the records 
show altogether too frequently that grade standards are lacking. Many 
of the irregularities are doubtless to be explained by the limitation 
pointed out at the beginning of this section, namely, that the progress 
has not been measured by the attainments of the same groups of pupils 
in successive years; but the fact still remains that, in many instances, 
grade position gives litttle or no indication of the character of work or 
the attainments of the pupils. 
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§5. CORRELATIONS 

METHODS 

The question of the relative standings of pupils in the various tests 
raises an interesting set of problems. A few of the possible correlations 
having practical as well as theoretical interest have been studied below. 
Most of the correlations were calculated by the Spearman "foot-rule" 
formula and then translated into the equivalent co-efficients of correla- 
tion of the Pearson method.* Since there is some question concerning 
the reliability of this method of calculation, a number of the correla- 
tions were also obtained by the usual Pearson formula as a check on the 
results. As will be seen below, the results by the two methods were in 
sufficient agreement to justify the use of the shorter method alone in the 
remaining correlations. The various studies are reported in the tables 
which follow. 

TABLE 68. CORRELATION BETWEEN THE SPEED AND QUALITY 

OF WRITING 





Number of Cases 


r 


P.E. 


Cape Giradeau 


107 


.60* 


.04 


Columbia 


74 


.12f 


.07 


Kirksville 


97 


.48 


.05 


Maryville 


72 


.26 


.07 


Springfield 


99 


.44 


.05 


Warrensburg 


161 


.36 


.05 


All Schools 


610 


.49 


.02 



RESULTS 

The Relation of Speed to Quality of Writing. In all the schools, 
with the exception of Cape Giradeau, the correlation between the speed 
and the quality of writing is low. In Columbia there is little or no rela- 
tionship, and the correlation is also especially low at Maryville. This 
would seem to indicate a lack in the co-ordinate development of these 
two phases of penmanship. 



*By means of Table 37, p. 169 of Thorndike's "Mental and Social Measurements." 
The formula is r _ sin (<r/2)R, in which 'V stands for the Pearson co-efficient 
and "R" for the Spearman. 

*In this ease the Pearson Co-efficient was .60. 

tin this case the Pearson Co-efficient was .17. 



r 


P.E. 


.63* 


.04 


.73 


.03 


.63f 


.04 


.70J 


.04 


.78 


.03 


.69§ 


.03 


.72 


.01 
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TABLE 54. CORRELATION BETWEEN QUALITY OF WRITING IN 

SPEED TEST AND QUALITY OF WRITING IN 
REPRODUCTION TEST 

Number of Cases 

Cape Giradeau 104 

Columbia 73 

Kirksville 92 

Mayrville 72 

Springfield 98 

Warrensburg 164 

All Schools 603 

The Quality of Writing in Two Different Tests. In one of these 
tests the pupils knew that their penmanship was being tested and would 
be graded ; in the other, the reproduction test, they did not suspect that 
the quality of writing would be especially considered. The degree of 
correlation, as shown in the above table, may, therefore, indicate the 
extent to which the instruction in penmanship has " carried over" to 
the ordinary school work of the pupils. The inter-school differences 
are, in this case, unimportant. 

TABLE 55. CORRELATION BETWEEN THE SPEED OF SILENT 
READING AND THE QUALITY OF REPRODUCTION OF 

PASSAGE READ 

Number of Cases 

Cape Giradeau 104 

Columbia 75 

Kirksville 84 

Maryville 71 

Springfield 100 

Warrensburg 159 

All Schools 593 

The Speed of Reading and the Quality of Reproduction. The cor- 
relations between the speed of reading and the ability to reproduce 
accurately what is read are, in general, of small amount, and are espe- 
cially so in Maryville and Springfield. The highest correlation is at- 
tained at Kirksville. Since the correlations, although positive, are of 
small amount, they do not altogether bear out the statement commonly 



r 


P.B. 


.35 


.06 


.37 


.07 


.52 


.05 


.22 


.07 


.23 


.06 


.44 


.04 


•39ff 


.02 



•In this case the Pearson Co-efficient was .61. 
tin this case the Pearson Co-efficient was .58. 
tin this case the Pearson Co-efficient was .62. 
$In this case the Pearson Co-efficient was .74. 
IfThe Pearson Co-efficient is also in this case .39. 
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made that the fast readers also retain or reproduce best what they have 
read. Most of the studies bearing on the matter have been made on 
adults, and the question has not been sufficiently studied in the case of 
children. The differences found may well be in part the result of dif- 
ferences in the methods of school training. 

TABLE 56. CORRELATION BETWEEN THE QUALITY OF REPRODUC- 
TION AND THE ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE 

HOLMES READING TEST 

Number of Cases 

Cape Giradeau 106 

Columbia 75 

Kirksville 82 

Maryville 70 

Springfield 102 

Warrensburg 158 

All Schools 593 

Quality of Reproduction in Different Tests. The correlation stud- 
ied in table 56 is one in which a very high co-efficient is to be expected, 
for the two tests are evidently similar in character. The chief differ- 
ence is that the questions cover the main points of the story, while the 
reproduction calls for all the details that can be remembered. The cor- 
relations are lowest in Maryville and Springfield. These are the same 
schools in which there was little relation between the speed of reading 
and the quality of reproduction. There is some lack of uniformity in 
the results from the several schools, although the differences are not 
large. 

TABLE 57. CORRELATION BETWEEN THE REPRODUCTION OF A 
PASSAGE READ TO THE PUPILS AND A PASSAGE 

READ BY •" 



r 


P.E. 


.70 


.03 


.76 


.03 


.77 


.03 


.55 


.05 


.48 


.01 


.68 


.03 


.70 


.01 



Number of Cases 

Cape Giradeau 100 

Columbia 72 

Kirksville 31 

Maryville 69 

Springfield 96 

Warrensburg 157 

All Schools 525 

"Auditory" and "Visual" Reproduction. The passage read to 
the pupils was very similar in form to the passage read by them. It 
was a short story, based upon thirty-five ideas, which was read to each 



r 


P.E. 


.75 


.03 


.80 


.03 


.59 


.08 


.53 


.06 


.58 


.05 


.56 


.03 


.64 


.01 
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class by the teacher or her assistant. After it had been read through 
once, the pupils were asked to write what they could remember of the 
story in exactly the same way as was done in the case of the correspond- 
ing passage which they had read for themselves. 

As may be seen in the above table, there is a fair amount of correla- 
tion in the standings of pupils in the two tests. The majority of those 
who do well in one test do well in the other. School training may have 
a very considerable effect on the result, and it is, therefore, worthy of 
note, in view of the different methods of training practiced at Columbia, 
that the highest correlation is found in that school. 
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§6, RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 

FURTHER STUDY 

The findings of this investigation will gain in valuq if they may be 
supplemented by the comments and interpretation of the teachers and 
supervisors who are conversant with the special characteristics, aims, 
problems, and limitations of the several schools, and if they may receive 
rigorous criticism and discussion. In this way only will the findings 
presented secure their proper evaluation. 

The large differences between the accomplishments of the pupils 
in the various schools certainly deserve further attention. Some of 
these differences may be due to factors which have not been adequately 
canvassed in this study ; but for the most part, they are to be attributed 
to differences in the standards and quality of instruction. Unless the 
mental calibre of the pupils in the various schools is very different, it 
should be possible for these schools to maintain approximately equal 
standards of scholarship. If certain schools are handicapped by the 
grade of pupils received for instruction, this fact should be ascertained 
and brought to the attention of the normal school students who are serv- 
ing as practice teachers in these schools. Otherwise, the latter may 
easily be satisfied with lower standards in the schools and classes over 
which they are subsequently put in charge, to the detriment of instruc- 
tion throughout the state. 

One way of obviating this difficulty would be to arrange for an 
exchange of practice teachers between the state normal schools. Such 
a practice might well lead to greater uniformity of standards and to 
practical co-operation between these schools. 

It may need again to be emphasized that the examiners are well 
aware that standing in these tests of the more formal activities of school 
children is not the sole criterion of school efficiency; but it is believed 
that when certain schools fall far below the attainments of other schools 
in the formal subjects, it may well be inquired whether or not these 
schools are giving compensating advantages. The causes of interschool 
differences may, therefore, be profitably investigated. If individual 
weakness or merit is exposed, it should not be for the purpose of draw- 
ing invidious distinctions, but in order to lead to helpful co-operation 
between the schools. 

After such comparisons, each school should be free to work out its 
own standards. When once its standards have been set up, the tests 
are useful to determine whether or not the requirements are being met 
in the separate classes. In this connection it should be noted that if 
school tests are given too prominent a place there is danger that some 
teachers will be encouraged to over-stress the drill in the formal subjects 
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in order to keep the classes up to the standards. They will do this to 
the neglect of other subjects of study in which the results of instruction 
are not as tangible or as easily measured. This is a difficulty which can 
be met only by efficient supervision. 

By the use of these tests it is possible to single out pupils who need 
individual attention. Even the best of teachers are not always cogni- 
zant of the limitations and needs of individual pupils. A cross-section 
of a pupil's abilities such as is given by a series of tests frequently re- 
veals facts about him hitherto unrecognized. 

When these school tests are supplemented, as they may well be in 
many individual cases, by "intelligence' ' tests, not only is the proper 
differentiation of backward or defective pupils for special class work or 
individual instruction made more certain, but pupils of superior en- 
dowment may not infrequently be recognized and given opportunities 
for more rapid advancement or specialization of instruction. 

In such ways may the findings of this investigation be profitably 
extended. 
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APPENDIX 

§1. COMPLETE TABLE OF RESULTS 
In this section will be found comprehensive tables giving the com- 
plete results of the study. 

Unless otherwise noted, the results are stated in medians which are 
the figures in the first line under each school. The second line of figures 
show the median deviations or probable errors. The figures in italics are 
the number of cases from which the above measures are calculated. 

In the Courtis tests "A" stands for "attempts" and "R" for 
"rights." 

TABLE I 
COURTIS TESTS: SPEED OF ADDITION 

Grade 
Cape Giradeau 



Columbia 



Eirksville 



Maryville 



Springfield 



Warrensburg 



All Schools 



3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


A R 


A R 


A R 


A R 


A R 


A R 


3 


4 


6 3 


8 3 


8 5 


9 7 


1 


1 2 


1 1 


2 2 


2 2 


2 2 


9 


12 


15 


13 


21 


15 


2 


3 


5 2 


7 2 


6 4 


• • • 


1 


1 


1 1 


2 1 


2 1 


• • • 


10 


18 


11 


12 


14 




4 


4 1 


5 1 


6 2 


6 3 


10 1 


1 


1 


1 1 


2 1 


2 2 


4 1 


16 


17 


12 


22 


18 


8 


5 1 


6 4 


6 4 


7 5 


8 3 


8 5 


1 1 


1 2 


1 2 


2 2 


1 1 


1 2 


10 


10 


16 


S 


12 


9 


2 


4 1 


6 3 


6 4 


6 4 


8 3 


1 


1 1 


2 2 


2 2 


1 1 


2 2 


14 


15 


12 


16 


16 


14 


3 


5 1 


6 3 


6 2 


8 4 


8 4 


1 


1 1 


1 2 


1 2 


1 2 


1 2 


20 


15 


20 


2i 


41 


50 


3 


4 1 


6 2 


6 2 


7 4 


8 4 


1 


1 1 


1 2 


1 2 


1 2 


1 2 


79 


87 


86 


02 


122 


75 


4 


6 


8 


10 


11 


12 


• . • 


5 3 


6 3 


7 3 


8 5 


. * • 


. . • 


142 


145 


124 


115 




3 1 


6 3 


5 2 


6 3 


6 3 


7 4 


50 


34 


26 


47 


29 


10 




6 2 


6 2 


6 4 


7 4 


8 5 



Courtis Standards* 
Columbia, Mo. 

Piedmont, Mo. 

Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

•Bulletin No. 4. Courtis Standard Research Tests, issued by The Department of 
Co-operative Research, 82 Eliot St., Detroit, Mich. 
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TABLE H 
COURTIS TESTS: ADDITION ACCURACY 



Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 





20 


43 


60 


67 


67 







20 


18 


27 


13 


15 




9 


12 


15 


13 


.21 


15 


Columbia 








50 


33 


60 


m • 










27 


19 


22 


• • 




10 


18 


11 


12 


14 





Kirksville 





25 


20 


38 


50 


30 







11 


20 


22 


25 


30 




16 


17 


12 


22 


18 


8 


Maryville 


25 


67 


50 


60 


40 


55 




25 


33 


50 


23 


15 


16 




10 


10 


18 


8 


12 


9 


Springfield 





25 


50 


50 


64 


43 







25 


25 


17 


19 


14 




14 


15 


12 


16 


16 


14 


Warrensburg 





25 


38 


33 


50 


50 







15 


25 


19 


17 


14 




20 


15 


20 


21 


44 


30 


All Schools 





20 


40 


44 


50 


50 







20 


23 


23 


17 


20 




79 


87 


86 


92 


122 


76 


Courtis Standards 


41 


64 


70 


73 


75 


76 


Columbia, Mo. 


. * 


60 


50 


43 


63 


• • 






142 


145 


124 


115 


• • 


Piedmont, Mo. 


25 


50 


40 


50 


50 


57 




50 


34 


20 


47 


29 


19 


Excelsior Springs. Mo. 


• • 


33 


33 


67 


57 


63 
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TABLE HI 
COURTIS TESTS: SUBTRACTION 

Grade 



Cape Giradeau 



Columbia 



Kirksville 



Maryville 



Springfield 



Warrensburg 



AU Schools 



Courtis Standards 
Columbia, Mo. 

Piedmont, Mo. 

Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


A R 


A R 


A R 


A R 


A R 


A R 


3 


4 2 


8 5 


8 5 


8 7 


9 6 


1 


1 1 


1 1 


2 3 


2 2 


2 2 


9 


12 


15 


13 


54 


15 


1 


1 


4 2 


6 3 


7 6 


• • • 


1 


1 


1 1 


2 2 


1 1 


• a • 


10 


18 


11 


12 


14 





1 


4 


6 2 


5 1 


6 3 


8 3 


1 


1 


3 2 


1 1 


2 2 


2 1 


16 


17 


15 


22 


18 


8 


2 


5 4 


6 4 


9 5 


9 6 


10 7 


1 


2 1 


1 2 


2 2 


1 2 


1 1 


10 


10 


Iff 


8 


15 


9 


4 1 


4 1 


7 5 


8 6 


8 5 


10 6 


1 1 


1 1 


2 


2 2 


2 2 


2 2 


14 


15 


12 


16 


16 


14 


3 


4 2 


7 4 


5 3 


9 7 


10 7 


1 


1 1 


1 1 


1 1 


2 2 


2 2 


20 


15 


50 


51 


41 


30 


2 


4 1 


6 4 


6 3 


8 6 


10 6 


1 


1 1 


1 1 


2 2 


2 2 


2 3 


79 


87 


80 


55 


155 


76 


5 


7 


9 


11 


12 


13 


• • 


6 3 


6 4 


8 5 


10 8 


• . • 




142 


146 


124 


118 




2 


4 2 


5 2 


6 3 


6 3 


8 6 


47 


35 


55 


45 


29 


19 


• • • 


6 2 


7 3 


8 5 


9 5 


10 7 
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TABLE TV 
COURTIS TESTS: SUBTRACTION ACCURACY 



Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 





50 


63 


55 


70 


67 







25 


20 


33 


13 


18 




9 


12 


15 


13 


24 


15 


Columbia 








50 


43 


86 


• • 










17 


32 


3 


• • 




10 


18 


11 


12 


14 





Kirksville 








33 


40 


60 


50 


m 








33 


27 


26 


20 




16 


17 


12 


22 


18 


8 


Maryville 





80 


60 


55 


67 


70 







30 


26 


18 


21 


8 




10 


10 


16 


,8 


12 


9 


Springfield 


25 


20 


71 


75 


67 


60 




25 


20 


15 


14 


19 


13 




14 


15 


12 


16 


16 


14 


Warrensbnrg 





40 


60 


67 


78 


73 







11 


18 


13 


13 


16 




20 


15 


20 


21 


41 


30 


All Schools 





20 


60 


57 


75 


67 







20 


23 


26 


15 


15 




79 


87 


86 


92 


122 


76 


Courtis Standards 


49 


80 


83 


85 


86 


87 


Columbia, Mo. 


• • 


50 


67 


63 


80 


• • 




• • 


142 


146 


124 


118 


• • 


Piedmont, Mo. 





50 


40 


50 


50 


75 




47 


35 


25 


48 


29 


19 


Excelsior Springs. Mo. 


• • 


33 


43 


63 


56 


70 
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TABLE V 
COURTIS TESTS: MULTIPLICATION 



Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 




A 


R 


A R 


A R 


A R 


A R 


A R 


Cape Giradeau 








3 


5 3 


8 4 


7 4 


10 6 




1 





2 


1 1 


1 2 


2 2 


1 2 




9 




12 


15 


13 


54 


15 


Columbia 


"0" 


"0" 


1 


1 


3 


4 2 


» . • 
















1 


1 2 






10 




18 


11 


12 


14 





Kirksville 


"0" 


"0" 


1 


3 i 


3 


6 2 


10 










1 


2 1 


1 


1 1 


3 




16 




17 


15 


22 


18 


8 


Maryville 


3 





5 1 


5 3 


7 4 


8 5 


8 3 




1 





1 2 


1 1 


2 1 


1 2 


2 2 




10 




10 


16 


8 


15 


P 


Springfield 


"0" 


"0" 


3 1 


5 4 


8 5 


6 3 


8 4 










1 1 


1 1 


2 1 


1 1 


2 2 




14 




15 


12 


16 


16 


14 


Warrensburg 


"0" 


"0" 


3 


6 3 


5 2 


7 4 


9 5 










1 


1 2 


2 2 


1 2 


2 2 




20 




15 


50 


21 


41 


50 


AU Schools 


"0" 


"0" 


2 


5 3 


5 2 


6 4 


9 4 










2 


1 2 


2 2 


2 2 


2 2 




79 




87 


S5 


92 


155 


75 


Courtis Standards 







6 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Columbia, Mo. 


• » 


• 


5 2 


5 3 


7 4 


10 7 










139 


140 


15P 


118 




Piedmont, Mo. 


2 





4 1 


5 2 


5 3 


6 4 


8 5 




47 




51 


24 


47 


55 


IP 


Excelsior Springs. Mo. 






5 2 


5 2 


6 4 


7 5 


9 5 



60 
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TABLE VI 










COURTIS TESTS: 


MULTIPLICATION ACCURACY 




Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Gape Oiradeau 








67 


63 


75 


55 










16 


19 


25 


17 




9 


12 


15 


13 


21 


15 


Colombia 














57 


* m • 
















29 








18 


11 


12 


14 





Kirksville 








25 





33 













25 





17 









17 


12 


22 


18 


8 


Maryville 





25 


75 


50 


50 


43 







25 


25 


17 


12 


10 




10 


10 


16 


8 


12 


9 


Springfield 








80 


67 


57 


45 










13 


8 


17 


20 






15 


12 


16 


16 


14 


"Warrensburg 








50 


50 


60 


70 










17 


36 


20 


20 






15 


20 


21 


41 


30 


All Schools 








50 


50 


50 


50 










30 


30 


25 


20 






87 


86 


92 


122 


76 


Courtis Standards 


• • 


67 


75 


78 


80 


81 


Columbia, Mo. 


• • 


40 


60 


57 


70 


• • 






139 


146 


129 


118 


• • 


Piedmont, Mo. 





25 


40 


60 


67 


63 




47 


31 


24 


47 


29 


19 


Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


• • 


40 


40 


67 


71 


56 
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TABLE VO 
COURTIS TESTS: DIVISION 



Grade 


a 


i 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 




A 


B 


A R 


A R 


A B 


A R 


A R 


Cape Giradeau 


"0" 


"0" 


1 


4 1 


5 3 


5 4 


8 7 










1 


1 1 


3 2 


2 2 


4 4 




9 




12 


15 


15 


51 


15 


Columbia 


"0" 


"0" 


"0""0 


"10 


2 1 


5 2 


• • • 
















1 1 


2 1 






10 




18 


11 


12 


14 




Kirksville 


"0" 


"0" 


1 


2 


3 1 


4 2 


4 1 










1 


1 


2 1 


1 1 


4 1 




16 




17 


15 


22 


18 


8 


Maryville 


"0" 


"0" 


3 1 


4 2 


5 3 


6 3 


6 4 










2 1 


1 1 


3 2 


1 1 


2 1 




10 




JO 


16 


8 


15 


5 


Springfield 


"0" 


"0" 


2 


3 2 


6 4 


5 4 


9 7 













1 1 


1 2 


1 1 


1 2 


• 


14 




15 


1-2 


15 


15 


14 


Warrensburg 


"0" 


"0" 


2 


5 3 


4 2 


6 4 


7 6 










1 


2 2 


1 1 


2 2 


2 2 




20 




15 


20 


21 


41 


50 


All Schools 


"0" 


"0" 


1 


4 1 


4 2 


5 3 


8 6 










1 


1 1 


2 2 


2 2 


3 2 




79 




87 


85 


A3 


122 


75 


Courtis Standards 







4 


6 


8 


10 


11 


Columbia, Mo. 


■ . 




3 1 


3 1 


4 3 


9 7 










139 


144 


124 


119 




Piedmont, Mo. 


. . 




3 


4 1 


3 2 


4 2 


7 5 








23 


25 


48 


58 


18 


Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


. • 




• • 


3 1 


S 5 


7 6 


8 6 
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TABLE VIII 








COURTIS TESTS: DIVISION ACCURACY 






Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Gape Giradeau 








33 


75 


80 


83 










33 


25 


20 


9 






12 


15 


13 


21 


15 


Columbia 











50 


60 


• • 













50 


20 










11 


12 


14 





Kirksville 











33 


50 


44 













33 


25 


44 






17 


12 


22 


18 


8 


Maryville 





60 


57 


50 


60 


75 







40 


23 


25 


20 


15 






10 


16 


8 


12 





Springfield 








67 


71 


75 


80 










27 


21 


15 


20 






15 


12 


16 


16 


14 


Warrensburg 








60 


67 


80 


80 










20 


33 


20 


20 






15 


20 


21 


41 


50 


All Schools 








50 


57 


71 


75 










30 


37 


21 


18 






87 


86 


92 


122 


76 


Courtis Standards 


• • 


57 


77 


87 


90 


91 


Columbia, Mo. 


■ • 


33 


33 


75 


78 


• • 






139 


114 


124 


119 


• ■ 


Piedmont, Mo. 


• • 





25 


67 


50 


71 






23 


25 


48 


28 


18 


Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


• • 


• • 


25 


83 


86 


75 
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TABLE IX 
STONE ARITHMETIC TESTS 



Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 


1.0 


2.0 


3.0 


5.0 


7.1 


6.9 




1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


1.0 


3.1 




8 


13 


15 


13 


22 


16 


Columbia 


1.0 


2.5 


4.6 


4.6 


5.0 


• • • 




0.4 


2.1 


1.0 


1.6 


1.7 






10 


18 


11 


14 


11 




Kirksville 





1.0 


1.0 


4.0 


5.2 


4.0 







1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


1.2 


1.0 




15 


15 


13 


22 


18 


9 


Maryville 





0.5 


3.1 


4.0 


6.7 


6.3 







0.5 


2.0 


1.2 


0.7 


1.3 




10 


10 


16 


8 


12 


10 


Springfield 


1.0 


2.0 


3.6 


4.6 


6.8 


6.8 




0.6 


1.0 


3.6 


1.0 


1.2 


1.8 




16 


15 


10 


15 


17 


14 


Warrensburg 





1.0 


2.0 


3.6 


5.6 


7.8 







1.0 


1.0 


1.8 


2.0 


1.4 




20 


15 


20 


21 


41 


32 


All Schools 


1.0 


1.6 


3.0 


4.0 


6.4 


7.0 




1.0 


1.4 


2.0 


1.6 


1.6 


2.0 




79 


86 


85 


93 


121 


81 


Starch Standards* 


4.5 


6.2 


7.8 


9.4 


11.0 


12.6 


Butte, Mont. 


• • 


• • 


2.2 


3.9 


5.8 


7.7 


Laporte, Ind 


• • 


• • 


3.4 


4.6 


8.1 


8.6 


Salt Lake City 


• • 


• • 


3.7 


6.4 


8.6 


10.5 








453 


468 


409 


284 


Boston, 1916 


• • 


• • 


• • 


4.4 
1.6 
1243 


5.6 
1.8 
1128 


7.6 
2.4 
1065 


Brookline, Mass. 


• • 


• • 


4.0 


6.2 


m • 


• • 








1.4 


2.0 


• • 


• • 








322 


325 







'These scores are based on results from 2515 pupils in 18 schools. 
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TABLE X 












SPELLING ("AIRES' " 


LISTS) 








Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 


76 


84 


82 


85 


80 


83 


82 




14 


8 


13 


12 


10 


13 


12 




21 


8 


ii 


i4 


13 


55 


14 


Columbia 


not 


60^ 


57 


66 


67 


76 


no 




given 


17 


25 


21 


25 


11 


8th 






i0 


19 


11 


i£ 


14 


grade 


Kirksville 


67 


66 


53 


73 


64 


58 


57 




22 


20 


29 


20 


19 


24 


21 




17 


14 


16 


i0 


24 


18 


8 


Maryville 


97 


93 


73 


80 


76 


76 


90 




2 


8 


17 


18 


17 


20 


12 




ff 


10 





iff 


8 


i5 


10 


Springfield 


95 


85 


72 


89 


81 


79 


76 




5 


8 


15 


8 


15 


17 


19 




16 


iff 


14 


12 


iff 


17 


i4 


Warrensburg 


82 


65 


58 


76 


79 


71 


77 




15 


17 


22 


20 


17 


20 


19 




15 


21 


iff 


50 


21 


4i 


30 


All Schools 


81 


74 


64 


78 


74 


73 


77 




17 


15 


23 


18 


18 


19 


16 




75 


75 


85 


83 


54 


124 


76 


Standard 


79 


79 


79 


79 


79 


79 


79 



The above scores are average percentages, and the figures in the 
second line are the average deviations. The figures in italics indicate 
the number of pupils tested in each instance. 

The words for these lists were so chosen that the standard accuracy 
is 79%. That is, an average of 79% must be obtained to equal the 
standard. 

In correcting the papers, credit was given for accepted forms of 
simplified spelling and for wrong words correctly spelled. 
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Grade 
Cape Giradeau 



Columbia 



Kirksville 



Maryville 



Springfield 



Warrensburg 



All Schools 



TABLE XI 
SPELLING ("BOSTON" LIST) 



2 


3 


4- 


5 


6 


7 


8 


57 


65 


66 


57 


55 


62 


64 


14 


14 


16 


4 


27 


21 


20 


21 


8 


11 


14 


13 


22 


14 


not 


38 


28 


35 


53 


36 


no 


given 


14 


18 


19 


33 


16 


8th 




10 


19 


11 


15 


14 


grade 


36 


33 


29 


59 


39 


33 


41 


24 


20 


22 


21 


24 


23 


14 


17 


14 


16 


10 


24 


18 


8 


73 


59 


38 


57 


59 


37 


54 


20 


25 


20 


21 


26 


20 


22 


6 


10 


9 


16 


8 


12 


10 


73 


61 


71 


71 


74 


50 


62 


18 


16 


14 


18 


18 


21 


22 


16 


16 


14 


12 


16 


17 


14 


59 


47 


31 


65 


60 


43 


56 


17 


24 


18 


28 


24 


24 


24 


15 


21 


16 


-30 


21 


41 


30 


57 


50 


42 


58 


55 


45 


57 


21 


22 


24 


23 


26 


24 


18 


75 


79 


65 


83 


£4 


124 


76 



The above scores are average percentages, and the figures in the 
second line are average deviations. The figures in italics indicate the 
number of pupils tested in each instance. 

The standard accuracy for these words ranges from 86% to 95%. 
These results, however, were obtained only after the words had been 
studied for one or two lessons. None of the schools tested had used 
these words. 
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TABLE Xn 
HOLMES PENMANSHIP TEST 

Speed of Writing— 4-Mlnute Test 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 


34 


60 


62 


97 


106 


109 


121 




6 


8 


10 


8 


8 


9 


9 




21 


8 


13 


15 


13 


22 


16 


Columbia 


31 


25 


52 


86 


90 


87 






4 


5 


12 


11 


12 


17 






11 


10 


18 


il 


11 


14 





Kirksville 


20 


39 


59 


64 


75 


76 


64 




10 


12 


8 


7 


13 


21 


19 




18 


15 


16 


15 


21 


18 


7 


Maryville 


35 


48 


48 


54 


72 


85 


99 




10 


18 


13 


9 


10 


20 


10 


»■ . 


6 


10 


10 


iff 


8 


12 


10 


Springfield 


44 


62 


73 


80 


94 


94 


99 




7 


8 


8 


13 


7 


8 


8 




15 


16 


14 


10 


15 


17 


14 


Warrensburg 


46 


38 


58 


76 


80 


88 


93 




13 


10 


8 


15 


14 


11 


9 




13 


21 


15 


20 


21 


41 


31 


All Schools 


34 


45 


58 


76 


84 


90 


98 




8 


15 


11 


15 


15 


18 


14 




84 


80 


86 


84 


89 


124 


78 


Cleveland* 


• • 


• • 


• • 


60 


70 


76 


80 


Starch Standards* 


31 


38 


47 


57 


65 


75 


83 


South Bend, Ind.* 


• • 


45 


50 


55 


60 


65 


70 


Newton, Mass. 


39 


55 


59 


73 


85 


94 


102 



*The tests given in these cases were not the Holmes tests, but were so like them that 
the results are comparable. 
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TABLE X1I1 












HOLMES PENMANSHIP TEST 










Average Speed in 1 and 4 Minute Teste 






Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 


38 


66 


75 


100 


112 


111 


127 




5 


3 


7 


5 


7 


9 


15 




20 


8 


15 


15 


15 


25 


Iff 


Columbia 


35 


32 


51 


87 


89 


92 






4 


12 


10 


11 


13 


12 






11 


10 


17 


11 


11 


14 





Eirksville 


31 


39 


59 


69 


83 


71 


87 




12 


9 


14 


9 


7 


12 


28 




11 


15 


15 


12 


51 


17 


ff 


Maryville 


39 


54 


51 


55 


83 


89 


101 




4 


12 


9 


9 


16 


18 


9 




6 


10 


10 


16 


8 


12 


10 


Springfield 


44 


69 


75 


97 


110 


96 


106 




4 


11 


9 


12 


8 


9 


9 




14 


iff 


14 


10 


15 


17 


14 


Warrensbnrg 


45 


44 


60 


79 


82 


92 


92 




9 


7 


10 


18 


19 


8 


10 




13 


,21 


15 


20 


21 


41 


31 


All Schools 


40 


49 


62 


80 


92 


92 


102 




6 


15 


12 


19 


16 


13 


16 




75 


80 


84 


84 


89 


123 


77 


Newton, Mass. 


39 


55 


59 


73 


85 


94 


102 


Brookline, Mass. 


> • • 


■ • 


• • 


76 


87 


90 


98 










10 


9 


13 


13 










324 


550 


309 


575 
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TABLE XVI 
HOLMES PENMANSHIP TEST 



Quality of Handwriting in Reproduction Test 






Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Oiradeau 


30 


35 


40 


40 


45 


43 


45 




3 


3 


7 


3 


7 


5 


7 




22 


8 


12 


15 


15 


51 


Iff 


Columbia 


52 


38 


48 


47 


45 


48 






3 


6 


5 


7 


3 


5 






12 


10 


17 


11 


12 


ia 





Kirksville 


33 


38 


38 


36 


40 


40 


53 




5 


7 


5 


6 


5 


10 


5 




12 


14 


16 


10 


23 


14 


5 


Maryville 


38 


38 


38 


43 


50 


35 


57 




5 


5 


10 


7 


7 


10 


15 




ff 


10 


10 


Iff 


8 


12 


10 


Springfield 


37 


28 


38 


40 


47 


42 


43 




5 


5 


5 


7 


5 


4 


10 




14 


15 


14 


18 


16 


17 


14 


Warrensburg 


35 


38 


40 


43 


48 


50 


45 




5 


5 


3 


7 


8 


5 


5 




16 


£* 


15 


50 


51 


41 


32 


All Schools 


35 


35 


40 


42 


45 


45 


45 


• 


5 


5 


5 


6 


7 


7 


7 




82 


78 


74 


84 


92 


IIS 


77 
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TABLE XVTI 
HOMLES PENMANSHIP TEST 
Average Quality of Handwriting 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 


33 


36 


43 


39 


42 


47 


47 




5 


3 


5 


4 


4 


5 


4 




22 


8 


12 


15 


13 


55 


16 


Columbia 


50 


42 


46 


43 


44 


49 






4 


6 


5 


3 


6 


4 






12 


10 


18 


11 


11 


14 





Kirksville 


35 


32 


39 


36 


38 


35 


42 




3 


6 


4 


5 


4 


5 


7 




18 


15 


iff 


12 


52 


18 


P 


Maryville 


32 


41 


38 


43 


45 


37 


54 




4 


5 


6 


7 


9 


7 


9 




6 


10 


10 


Iff 


8 


12 


10 


Springfield 


34 


29 


33 


36 


43 


40 


44 




4 


3 


4 


6 


5 


4 


9 


• 


16 


16 


14 


10 


15 


17 


14 


Warrensburg 


35 


39 


43 


48 


47 


51 


45 




1 


4 


4 


8 


9 


6 


4 




15 


21 


15 


50 


21 


41 


31 


All Schools 


35 


36 


39 


41 


42 


45 


47 




6 


6 


6 


5 


5 


8 


6 




89 


80 


75 


84 


90 


154 


80 


Newton, Mass. 


54 


50 


45 


48 


51 


50 


53 


Starch Standards 


27 


33 


37 


43 


47 


53 


57 


South Bend, Ind 


• • 


40 


40 


50 


50 


60 


60 


Cleveland 


• • 


• • 


• • 


45 


48 


50 


55 
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TABLE XVm 
COMPARISON OF QUALITY OF PENMANSHIP ON DIFFERENT TESTS 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Grade Medians in 
















1. Speed Test 


















33 


35 


35 


38 


38 


43 


42 




5 


7 


7 


7 


7 


9 


7 




89 


80 


7$ 


84 


90 


124 


80 


2. Dictation Test 


















35 


35 


40 


43 


45 


50 


52 




7 


7 


5 


8 


7 


10 


8 




89 


80 


75 


84 


£3 


4.22 


80 


3. Reproduction 


















35 


35 


40 


42 


45 


45 


45 




5 


5 


5 


6 


7 


7 


7 




82 


78 


74 


84 


95 


ii8 


77 


4. Average of Three 
















Tests 


















35 


36 


39 


41 


42 


45 


47 




5 


6 


6 


5 


5 


8 


6 




89 


80 


75 


84 


90 


124 


80 
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TABLE XIX 










KANSAS SILENT READING TEST 






Grade 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 


18.1 


16.3 


23.8 


10.6 


30.0 


23.7 




9.5 


4.6 


4.8 


2.4 


4.2 


7.5 




8 


13 


14 


13 


21 


15 


Columbia 


6.8 


12.4 


16.3 


15.4 


16.3 






3.0 


5.2 


4.4 


4.6 


5.1 






10 


19 


11 


12 


14 





Kirksville 


5.2 


9.8 


12.8 


16.8 


19.3 


9.5 




2.1 


3.0 


5.8 


3.3 


7.1 


1.0 




14 


13 


11 


18 


16 


3 


Maryville 


7.2 


8.5 


14.6 


11.7 


15.8 


14.1 




3.2 


4.5 


7.3 


2.1 


4.1 


0.7 




10 


9 


16 


8 


12 


8 


Springfield 


10.5 


13.4 


18.3 


13.5 


17.3 


18.4 




4.0 


1.5 


3.3 


3.9 


6.3 


3.9 




15 


15 


12 


16 


17 


14 


Warrensburg 


10.3 


10.3 


12.5 


12.9 


20.1 


18.7 




6.0 


3.9 


3.8 


2.5 


4.3 


5.8 




20 


15 


19 


21 


41 


28 


All Schools 


8.5 


12.4 


16.3 


13.2 


20.0 


18.4 




4.3 


4.9 


5.3 


3.8 


6.2 


5.3 




77 


84 


83 


88 


121 


68 


Scores in 19 cities 


6.0 


9.9 


13.7 


13.4 


16.5 


18.8 




1207 


1473 


1535 


1264 


1338 


912 
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TABLE XX 

RATE OF SILENT READING 

Judd Material* 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Gape Giradeau 


79 


250 


127 


184 


193 


298 


309 




3 


78 


28 


62 


45 


32 


12 




22 


8 


12 


15 


13 


21 


iff 


Columbia 


133 


189 


156 


184 


272 


236 






60 


51 


57 


32 


48 


49 






12 


10 


19 


11 


14 


12 





Kirks ville 


102 


144 


154 


213 


210 


198 


261 




52 


70 


57 


12 


35 


36 


60 




14 


13 


16 


10 


22 


16 


4 


Maryville 


107 


149 


188 


169 


237 


212 


219 




43 


60 


60 


54 


57 


47 


54 




6 


10 


10 


16 


8 


15 


10 


Springfield 


122 


172 


201 


251 


241 


184 


200 




43 


50 


41 


28 


44 


30 


45 




16 


15 


14 


15 


Iff 


16 


13 


Warrensburg 


99 


148 


176 


216 


192 


212 


209 




51 


65 


80 


51 


58 


50 


45 




15 


21 


15 


20 


20 


41 


26 


All Schools 


104 


169 


166 


202 


216 


224 


235 




50 


66 


57 


51 


53 


53 


56 




85 


77 


86 


84 


95 


118 


69 


Clevelandf 


114 


159 


165 


165 


179 


168 


187 


Standard Ratesf 


90 


138 


132 


154 


167 


161 


172 



The above scores are the average rates of silent reading expressed 
in number of words read per minute. The figures in the second line 
are the average deviations. 



•This material was not used with the separate individuals as in the Cleveland Sur- 
vey, but the test was given like the Holmes Test to the whole class. The results 
are, therefore, not exactly comparable. 

t These figures estimated from diagram p. 152 of Measuring the Work of the Public 
Schools. Figures are averages obtained from scores of 1831 Cleveland pupils. 

X These scores are given on the Score Sheet for Beading published by the School of 
Education at the University of Chicago. They are also on the diagram referred 
to on page (21). They include scores of 2654 pupils in 13 cities. 
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TABLE XXI 

HOLMES READING TEST 

Speed of Silent Reading 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Gape Giradeau 


147 


384 


237 


222 


234 


463 


444 




60 


180 


30 


42 


57 


100 


81 




22 


8 . 


12 


15 


13 


50 


15 


Columbia 


186 


147 


219 


309 


327 


324 






96 


33 


54 


33 


97 


39 






12 


10 


19 


11 


1,2 


13 





Kirksville 


126 


207 


180 


321 


264 


276 


366 




21 


90 


60 


74 


57 


68 


21 




19 


13 


16 


10 


23 


16 


3 


Maryville 


180 


180 


405 


363 


363 


291 


309 




30 


66 


153 


96 


81 


72 


75 




6 


10 


10 


15 


8 


15 


10 


Springfield 


138 


237 


188 


363 


276 


237 


276 




24 


123 


44 


84 


45 


51 


86 




15 


15 


14 


3,8 


Iff 


17 


14 


Warrensburg 


141 


180 


147 


299 


249 


309 


384 




63 


33 


24 


67 


42 


72 


123 




15 


21 


15 


20 


20 


41 


28 


All Schools 


147 


198 


198 


309 


276 


318 


363 




39 


84 


51 


84 


60 


81 


86 




89 


77 


86 


&? 


55 


119 


70 


Brookline, Mass 








249 


283 


309 


294 




■ 






69 


80 


63 


69 










326 


339 


313 


273 


Fall River, Mass. 










270 

75 

352 


309 

72 

515 
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TABLE XXH 

HOLMES READING TEST 

Reproduction of Story Read by Pupils 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 


14 


66 


60 


63 


63 


69 


66 




9 


17 


11 


6 


11 


8 


11 




22 


8 


12 


15 


12 


<8i 


16 


Columbia 


29 


37 


29 


57 


49 


57 






12 


9 


14 


9 


6 


11 






12 


10 


17 


11 


15 


13 





Kirksville 


11 


43 


40 


51 


60 


63 






8 


20 


17 


9 


11 


6 






10 


12 


16 


10 


23 


14 





Maryville 


41 


29 


43 


51 


57 


57 


63 




17 


16 


11 


5 


12 


9 


11 




8 


10 


10 


15 


8 


13 


10 


Springfield 


26 


49 


54 


49 


57 


54 


54 




9 


17 


6 


6 


9 


11 


12 




14 


15 


14 


12 


iff 


17 


14 


Warrensburg 


14 


29 


43 


51 


51 


57 


57 




8 


12 


9 


11 


12 


6 


11 




14 


21 


15 


20 


20 


41 


as 


All Schools 


20 


37 


43 


51 


54 


60 


60 




11 


14 


14 


8 


9 


11 


11 




78 


76 


84 


85 


85 


118 


68 


Brookline, Mass. 








57 


57 


57 


60 










9 


9 


9 


9 










317 


$29 


312 


-255 


Fall River, Mass. 










54 

9 

352 


57 

9 

5X3 


• • 
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TABLE XXm 












HOLMES READING TEST 










Questions 


on Story Read by Pupil 








Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 


39 


71 


77 


73 


77 


85 


77 




14 


9 


7 


7 


5 


4 


11 




12 


8 


1-2 


15 


12 


51 


Iff 


Columbia 


53 


53 


44 


68 


70 


73 






4 


4 


11 


5 


7 


5 






12 


10 


17 


11 


15 


13 





Kirksville 


19 


39 


49 


64 


69 


68 


83 




19 


15 


8 


10 


8 


14 


6 




19 


12 


15 


10 


22 


17 


3 


Maryville 


44 


49 


54 


69 


72 


69 


72 




6 


11 


11 


12 


7 


14 


15 




6 


10 


10 


14 


8 


15 


10 


Springfield 


38 


59 


68 


77 


78 


77 


82 




9 


5 


10 


14 


5 


8 


12 




16 


15 


14 


12 


Iff 


17 


14 


Warrensburg 


19 


44 


44 


72 


68 


68 


72 




15 


5 


9 


13 


15 


9 


6 




15 


21 


15 


50 


20 


41 


57 


All Schools 


37 


50 


52 


69 


72 


72 


75 




16 


12 


15 


8 


7 


11 


10 




90 


76 


83 


85 


00 


121 


70 


Brookline, Mass. 








62 


64 


68 


73 










11 


11 


9 


9 










325 


340 


313 


274 


Fall River, Mass. 










66 

11 

352 


69 

9 

312 
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TABLE XXIV 

HOLMES BEADING TEST 

Reproduction of Story Read to Pupils 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 


17 


46 


51 


54 


57 


74 


69 




11 


15 


5 


8 


6 


9 


12 




22 


8 


11 


14 


13 


5-8 


14 


Columbia 


26 


37 


46 


57 


71 


60 


• • 




6 


12 


11 


11 


8 


9 






11 


9 


19 


11 


12 


14 





Kirksville 


. • 


14 


43 


34 


51 


60 


51 






8 


12 





5 


14 


8 






16 


17 


13 


25 


19 


8 


Maryville 


40 


43 


46 


46 


54 


60 


54 




11 


6 


11 


8 


6 


6 


11 




6 


10 


9 


16 


8 


12 


8 


Springfield 


29 


49 


51 


51 


60 


60 


66 




9 


8 


2 


3 


9 


6 


8 




16 


12 


13 


12 


Iff 


17 


14 


Warrensburg 


26 


34 


40 


54 


54 


57 


63 




20 


12 


9 


11 


9 


11 


11 




15 


21 


15 


20 


21 


41 


30 


All Schools 


26 


40 


49 


51 


57 


60 


63 




11 


11 


8 


9 


7 


9 


9 




70 


68 


73 


78 


78 


112 


70 



The above scores are in median per cents and the figures in the 
second line are the median deviations. 

No standards for comparison are available, as this test has not been 
given previously. It was given to determine whether children can re- 
member better what they hear or what they read. See Table XXXV 
for comparisons. 
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TABLE XXV 

HOLMES READING TEST 

Questions on Story Read to Pupils 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 


31 


66 


75 


74 


71 


85 


86 




14 


8 


10 


11 


9 


5 


6 




21 


8 


12 


14 


13 


22 


14 


Columbia 


48 


62 


60 


70 


83 


76 






10 


6 


10 


5 


4 


4 






11 


9 


19 


10 


15 


14 





Kirksville 


• a 


37 


62 


67 


68 


67 


78 






17 


20 


2 


12 


8 


3 







16 


17 


15 


25 


IP 


4 


Maryville 


53 


47 


64 


66 


74 


79 


79 




22 


16 


23 


5 


8 


8 


9 




6 


10 


5 


16 


6 


12 


8 


Springfield 


48 


65 


69 


85 


85 


86 


88 




9 


5 


5 


5 


4 


6 


8 




16 


12 


13 


12 


Iff 


17 


14 


Warrensburg 


23 


48 


49 


67 


75 


77 


76 




15 


13 


17 


7 


7 


7 


7 




15 


21 


15 


50 


21 


41 


50 


All Schools 


37 


54 


66 


69 


75 


79 


80 




14 


13 


11 


7 


8 


7 


7 




69 


68 


74 


77 


78 


112 


70 


The above 


scores are 


in median 


per 


cents and the figures in 


the 



second line are the median deviations. 

No standards for comparison are available, as this test has not been 
given previously. It was given to determine whether children can re- 
member better what they hear or what they read. See Table XXXVI 
for comparisons. 
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TABLE XX Vm 








COMPOSITIONS 






Grade 




6 


7 


8 


Cape Giradeau 




• • 


74 

9 

21 


75 

8 

15 


Columbia 




• • 


70 

9 

14 


• • 


Kirksville 




• • 


64 

5 

16 


72 
8 
4 


Maryville 




• • 


67 

7 
12 


69 
9 
9 


Springfield 




• • 


75 

3 

17 


75 

8 

14 


Warrensburg 




• • 


57 

6 

35 


65 

9 

29 


All Schools 




• • 


67 

8 

115 


70 
10 
70 


Bloomington, Ind. # 


• • 


61 


67 








8 


8 








139 


129 


Port) Townsend, 


Wash. 


• • 


53 


58 


Newton, Mass. 




• • 


• • 


75 
25 


Brookline, Mass. 


> 


61 

6 

330 


• • 


70 

7 

-378 



•These medians and variations were found by combining the scores of the A and B 
divisions of the grades in Bloomington. See Report of Second Indiana Confer- 
ence on Educational Measurements, p. 117ff. 
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EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN PROGRESS TABLES 

on the Following Pages 





(a) 


Courti 


3 Addition 












(b) 


Courtis Subtraction 










(c) 


Courtis Multiplication 










(d) 


Courtis Division 












(e) 


Stone Arithmetic 












(f) 


Ayres' 


Spelling 












(g) 


Speed of Penmanship 










(h) 


Quality of Penmanship 










(i) 


Kansas Silent Beading 










(J) 


Speed of Silent Beading 










(k) 


Quality of Eeproduction 










(1) 


Answers to Questions on 


Story Bead 












TABLE XXIX 












PROGRESS IN WHOLE GROUP 






Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


(a)* 


• • 


3-0 


4-1 


6-2 


6-2 


7-4 


8-4 






1-0 


1-1 


1-2 


1-2 


1-2 


1-2 


(b)* 


• • 


2-0 


4-1 


6-4 


6-3 


8-6 


10-6 






1-0 


1-1 


1-2 


' 2-2 


2-2 


2-2 


(c)» 


• • 


"O" 


2-0 


5-3 


5-2 


6-4 


9-4 








2-0 


1-2 


2-2 


2-2 


2-2 


(<!)• 


• • 


"O" 


1-0 


4-1 


4-2 


5-3 


8-6 








1-0 


1-1 


2-2 


2-2 


3-2 


(e) 


• ■ 


1.0 


1.6 


3.0 


4.0 


6.4 


7.0 






1.0 


1.4 


2.0 


1.6 


1.6 


2.0 


(f) 


81 


74 


64 


78 


74 


73 


77 




17 


15 


23 


18 


18 


19 


16 


(g) 


40 


49 


62 


80 


92 


92 


102 




6 


15 


12 


19 


16 


13 


16 


(h) 


35 


36 


39 


41 


42 


45 


47 




6 


6 


6 


5 


5 


8 


6 


(i) 


• • 


8.5 


12.4 


16.3 


13.2 


20.0 


18.4 






4.3 


4.9 


5.3 


3.8 


6.2 


5.3 


(J) 


147 


198 


198 


309 


276 


318 


368 




39 


84 


51 


84 


60 


81 


86 


(k) 


20 


37 


43 


51 


54 


60 


60 




11 


14 


14 


8 


8 


11 


11 


(1) 


37 


50 


52 


69 


72 


72 


75 




16 


12 


15 


8 


7 


11 


10 



The figure at the left of the dash shows the median number of examples attempted, 
the figure after the dash shows the median number of examples right. 
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(») 



(b) 
(c) 



(d) 



(e) 



(f) 



(g) 



(h) 



(i) 



(3) 



(k) 



(1) 



TABLE XXX 
PROGKBSS IN CAPE GIRADEAU 



ide 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Score in 


• • 


3-0 


4-0 


6-3 


8-3 


8-5 


9-7^ 






1-0 


1-2 


1-1 


2-3 


2-2 


2-2 j 






9 


12 


15 


13 


51 


15 i 




• • 


3-0 


4-2 


8-5 


8-5 


8-7 


9-6 I 


Number 




1-0 


1-1 


1-1 


2-3 


2-2 


2-2 V 


) of 


• • 


1-0 


3-0 


5-3 


8-4 


7-4 


10-6/ 


Examples 




1-0 


2-0 


1-1 


1-2 


2-2 


1-2 1 




• • 


"0" 


1-0 


4-1 


5-3 


5-4 


8-7 








1-0 


1-1 


3-2 


2-2 


4-4 ) 




• • 


1.0 


2.0 


3.0 


5.0 


7.1 


6.9 


Assigned 




1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


1.0 


3.1 


values 




8 


13 


15 


15 


22 


16 




76 


84 


82 


85 


80 


83 


82 


Percent. 


14 


8 


13 


12 


10 


13 


12 




21 


8 


11 


14 


15 


22 


14 




38 


66 


75 


100 


112 


111 


127 


Letters 


5 


3 


7 


5 


7 


9 


15 


per 


20 


8 


13 


15 


13 


22 


15 


minute 


33 


36 


43 


39 


42 


47 


47 


Grade on 


5 


3 


5 


4 


4 


5 


4 


Ayres' 


22 


8 


12 


15 


15 


55 


15 


Scale 


• • 


18.1 


16.3 


23.8 


10.6 


30.0 


23.7 


Assigned 




9.5 


4.6 


4.8 


2.4 


4.2 


7.5 


values 




8 


15 


14 


13 


21 


15 




147 


384 


237 


222 


234 


463 


444 


Words 


60 


180 


30 


42 


57 


100 


81 


per 


22 


8 


12 


15 


13 


50 


15 


minute 


14 


66 


60 


63 


63 


69 


66 


Percent. 


9 


17 


11 


6 


11 


8 


11 




12 


8 


15 


15 


15 


21 


15 




39 


71 


77 


73 


77 


85 


77 


Percent. 


14 


9 


7 


7 


5 


4 


11 




22 


8 


13 


15 


12 


51 


15 
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PROGRESS IN COLUMBIA 




Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


(a) 


• • 


2-0 


3-0 


5-2 


7-2 


6-4 






1-0 


1-0 


1-1 


2-1 


2-1 






10 


18 


11 


12 


14 


(b) 


• • 


1-0 


1-0 


4-2 


6-3 


7-6 






1-0 


1-0 


1-1 


2-2 


1-1 


(c) 


• • 


"0" 


1-0 


1-0 


3-0 


4-2 








0-0 


0-0 


1-0 


1-2 


(d) 


• • 


"0" 


"0" 


1-0 
"0"-"0 


2-1 
" 1-1 


5-2 
2-1 


(e) 


• • 


1.0 


2.5 


4.6 


4.6 


5.0 






0.4 


2.1 


1.0 


1.6 


1.7 






10 


18 


11 


14 


11 


(f) 


• • 


60 


57 


66 


67 


76 






17 


25 


21 


25 


11 






10 


19 


11 


12 


14 


(g) 


35 


32 


51 


87 


89 


92 




4 


12 


10 


11 


13 


12 




11 


15 


15 


12 


21 


17 


(h) 


50 


42 


46 


43 


44 


49 




4 


6 


5 


3 


6 


4 




12 


10 


18 


11 


11 


14 


(i) 


• • 


6.8 


12.4 


16.3 


15.4 


16.3 






3.0 


5.2 


4.4 


4.6 


5.1 






io 


19 


11 


12 


14 


(J) 


186 


147 


219 


309 


327 


324 




96 


33 


54 


33 


97 


39 




12 


10 


19 


11 


12 


15 


(k) 


29 


37 


29 


57 


49 


57 




12 


9 


14 


9 


6 


11 




12 


10 


17 


11 


12 


13 


0) 


53 


53 


44 


68 


70 


73 




4 


4 


11 


5 


7 


5 




4.3 


10 


17 


11 


12 


13 



85 



8 



No eighth grade in this school 
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Grade 



(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



(d) 



(e) 



(f) 



(g) 



(k) 



(i) 



(J) 



(k) 



(1) 







TABLE XXXH 










PROGRESS IN KIRKSVniliK 






2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


• • 


4-1 


4-1 


5-1 


6-2 


6-2 


10-1 




1-0 


1-0 


1-1 


2-1 


2-2 


4-1 




16 


17 


12 


22 


18 


8 


• • 


1-0 


4-0 


6-2 


5-1 


6-3 


8-3 




1-0 


1-0 


3-2 


1-1 


2-2 


2-1 


• • 


"0" 


1-0 


3-1 


3-0 


6-2 


10-0 






1-0 


2-1 


1-0 


1-1 


3-0 


• • 


'♦0" 


1-0 


2-0 


3-1 


4-2 


4-1 






1-0 


1-0 


2-1 


1-1 


4-1 


• • 





1.0 


1.0 


4.0 


5.2 


4.0 







1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


1.2 


1.0 




15 


15 


13 


22 


18 


9 


67 


66 


53 


73 


64 


58 


57 


22 


20 


29 


20 


19 


24 


21 


17 


14 


16 


10 


24 


18 


8 


31 


39 


59 


69 


83 


71 


87 


12 


9 


14 


9 


7 


12 


28 


11 


15 


15 


12 


21 


17 


6 


35 


32 


39 


36 


38 


35 


42 


3 


6 


4 


5 


4 


5 


7 


18 


15 


16 


12 


22 


18 


9 


• • 


5.2 


9.8 


12.8 


16.8 


19.3 


9.5 




2.1 


3.0 


5.8 


3.3 


7.1 


1.0 




14 


13 


11 


18 


16 


3 


26 


207 


180 


321 


264 


276 


366 


21 


90 


60 


74 


57 


68 


21 


19 


15 


16 


10 


23 


16 


3 


11 


43 


40 


51 


60 


63 


no 


8 


20 


17 


9 


11 


6 


pupils 


19 


12 


15 


10 


22 


17 




19 


39 


49 


64 


69 


68 


83 


19 


15 


8 


10 


8 


14 


6 


IP 


15 


15 


10 


22 


17 


3 
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Grade 
(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



(d) 



(e) 



(f) 



(g) 



(h) 



(i) 



(J) 



(k) 



(1) 







TABLE XXXm 










PROGRESS IN 


maryville 






2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


• • 


5-1 


6-4 


6-4 


7-5 


8-3 


8-5 




1-1 


1-2 


1-2 


2-2 


1-1 


1-1 




9 


15 


15 


13 


21 


15 


• • 


2-0 


5-4 


6-4 


9-5 


9-6 


10-7 




1-0 


2-1 


1-2 


2-2 


1-2 


1-1 


• • 


3-0 


5-1 


5-3 


7-4 


8-5 


8-3 




1-0 


1-2 


1-1 


2-1 


1-2 


2-2 


• • 


"0" 


3-1 


4-2 


5-3 


6-3 


6-4 






2-1 


1-1 


3-2 


1-1 


2-1 


• • 





0.5 


3.1 


4.0 


6.7 


6.3 







0.5 


2.0 


1.2 


0.7 


1.3 




10 


10 


16 


8 


12 


10 


97 


93 


73 


80 


76 


76 


90 


2 


8 


17 


18 


17 


20 


12 


6 


10 


9 


16 


8 


12 


10 


39 


54 


51 


55 


83 


89 


101 


4 


12 


9 


9 


16 


18 


9 


6 


10 


10 


16 


8 


12 


10 


32 


41 


38 


43 


45 


37 


42 


4 


5 


6 


7 


9 


7 


7 


6 


10 


10 


Iff 


8 


12 


10 


• • 


7.2 


8.5 


14.6 


11.7 


15.8 


14.1 




3.2 


4.5 


7.3 


2.1 


4.1 


0.7 




10 


9 


16 


8 


12 


8 


180 


180 


405 


363 


363 


291 


309 


30 


66 


153 


96 


81 


72 


75 


6 


10 


10 


15 


8 


12 


10 


41 


29 


43 


51 


57 


57 


63 


17 


16 


11 


5 


12 


9 


11 


8 


10 


10 


15 


8 


12 


10 


44 


49 


54 


69 


72 


69 


72 


6 


11 


11 


12 


7 


14 


15 


6 


10 


10 


14 


S 


12 


10 
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Standard Educational Tests in the 



Grade 



(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



(d) 



(e) 



(f) 



(g) 



(h) 



(i) 



(J) 



(k) 



0) 







TABLE XXXIV 










PROGRESS IN 8PRINGPTRliI> 






2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


• • 


2-0 


4-1 


6-3 


6-4 


6-4 


8-3 




1-0 


1-1 


2-2 


2-2 


1-1 


2-2 




14 


15 


12 


Iff 


Iff 


14 


• • 


4-1 


4-1 


7-5 


8-6 


8-5 


10-6 




1-1 


1-1 


0-2 


2-2 


2-2 


2-2 


• • 


"0" 


3-1 


5-4 


8-5 


6-3 


8-4 






1-1 


1-1 


2-1 


1-1 


3-2 


• • 


"0" 


2-0 


3-2 


6-4 


5-4 


9-7 






0-0 


1-1 


1-2 


1-1 


1-2 


• • 


1.0 


2.0 


3.6 


4.6 


6.8 


6.8 




0.6 


1.0 


3.6 


1.0 


1.2 


1.8 




16 


15 


10 


15 


17 


14 


95 


85 


72 


89 


81 


79 


76 


5 


8 


15 


8 


15 


17 


19 


Iff 


16 


14 


12 


Iff 


17 


14 


44 


69 


75 


97 


110 


96 


106 


4 


11 


9 


12 


8 


9 


9 


14 


Iff 


14 


10 


15 


17 


14 


34 


29 


33 


36 


43 


40 


44 


4 


3 


4 


6 


5 


4 


9 


16 


Iff 


14 


10 


15 


17 


14 


m • 


10.5 


13.4 


18.3 


13.5 


17.3 


18.4 




4.0 


1.5 


3.3 


3.9 


6.3 


3.9 




15 


15 


12 


Iff 


17 


14 


138 


237 


188 


363 


276 


237 


276 


24 


123 


44 


84 


45 


51 


88 


15 


15 


14 


12 


Iff 


17 


14 


26 


49 


54 


49 


57 


54 


54 


9 


17 


6 


6 


9 


11 


12 


14 


15 


14 


12 


Iff 


17 


14 


38 


59 


68 


77 


78 


78 


82 


9 


5 


10 


14 


5 


8 


12 


15 


15 


14 


12 


Iff 


17 


14 
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Grade 
(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



(d) 



(e) 



(f) 



(g) 



(h) 



(i) 



(J) 



00 



(1) 







TABLE XXXV 










PROGRESS IN 


WARRENSBURG 


» 




2 


3 


4 





6 


7 


8 


• * 


3-0 


5-1 


6-3 


6-2 


8-4 


8-4 




1-0 


1-1 


1-2 


1-2 


1-2 


1-2 




20 


15 


50 


21 


41 


30 


• • 


3-0 


4-2 


7-4 


5-3 


9-7 


10-7 




1-0 


1-1 


1-1 


1-1 


2-2 


2-2 


• • 


"0" 


3-0 


6-3 


5-2 


7-4 


9-5 






1-0 


1-2 


2-2 


1-2 


2-2 


• • 


"0" 


2-0 


5-3 


4-2 


6-4 


7-6 






1-0 


2-2 


1-1 


2-2 


2-2 


• • 





1.0 


2.0 


3.6 


5.6 


7.8 







1.0 


1.0 


1.8 


2.0 


1.4 




20 


15 


20 


21 


41 


32 


82 


65 


58 


76 


79 


71 


77 


15 


17 


22 


20 


17 


20 


19 


15 


21 


16 


20 


21 


41 


30 


45 


44 


60 


79 


82 


92 


102 


9 


7 


10 


18 


19 


8 


16 


13 


21 


15 


20 


21 


41 


31 


35 


39 


43 


48 


47 


51 


45 


1 


4 


4 


8 


9 


6 


4 


15 


21 


15 


20 


21 


41 


31 


• ■ 


10.3 


10.3 


12.5 


12.9 


20.1 


18.7 




6.0 


3.9 


3.8 


2.5 


4.3 


5.8 




20 


15 


19 


21 


41 


28 


.41 


180 


147 


299 


249 


309 


384 


63 


33 


24 


67 


42 


72 


123 


15 


21 


15 


50 


20 


41 


28 


14 


29 


43 


51 


51 


57 


57 


8 


12 


9 


11 


12 


6 


11 


14 


21 


15 


20 


20 


41 


58 


19 


44 


44 


72 


68 


68 


72 


15 


5 


9 


13 


15 


9 


8 


15 


51 


15 


50 


20 


41 


29 
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